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HISTORY OF THE STAGE. 
FRENCH THEATRE. 


We now come to a part of stage history which deserves 
particular attention, not only on account of the great num- 
ber as well as refined genius of the dramatic poets included in 
it, and the value of their works; but as it necessarily involves the 
discussion of a question respecting dramatic plot, which for cen- 
turies agitated the literary world, and employed the pens of the 
most enlightened writers; namely, the observance of the unities 
of time and place; a question, however, which doctor Johnson, 
his gigantic might cooperating with the general feelings of man- 
kind, has in his preface to Shakspeare laid forever at rest. But 
before we arrive at that period where the question will in due 
course be disposed of, much of the rubbish belonging to the first 
foundation of the French Theatre must be removed; since in 
France, as in every other nation, the first vestiges of the drama 
were uncouth, extravagant and ridiculously unnatural; and, being 
derived in direct lineal descent from the Romans, monstrous and 
ferocious as well as rude; the first French entertainments being 
little else than transcripts of the barbarous exhibitions which, un- 
der the abused name of games, polluted the theatres of Rome, and 
would have disgraced, if any thing could disgrace, those savage 
conquerors of the world, whose barbarities are consecrated by the 
rust of antiquity. 
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Some time in the seventh century, France began to imitate 
the Roman dramain the same rude form that the Romans had 
before imitated that of the Greeks. The country soon swarmed 
with low performers, [something like the mummers of England 
and Ireland,} who exhibited gross farcery, sometimes in dia- 
logue, sometimes in dumb show, with dancing, fencing, cudgel- 
ling and the rustic gymnastic exercises. Those histrions gave a 
picture of Nature tis true; but it was of Nature in her barbarous 
state. The mischievous effects produced by the gross licen- 
tiousness of these performances however, at length alarmed the 
paternal feelings of their monarch CHaRLE [AGNE, who, not less. 
illustrious in peace than in war, bam? “anne over all the 





interests of his people, and in order to $hield them from the 
noxious operations of the histrions and their performances, is- 
sued an order to suppress them. 

To cajole, to govern with rigour, to plunder, and to bend the 
physical force of a people to any purpose of despotism or of 
fraud, has been found more than sufficiently practicable in al! 
ages and under every form of government: but to force the 


feelings, or to overcome the favourite habitudes and prejudices 
of a people is not easy, if indeed it be possible. Charlemagne, 
virtuous, wise, great and idolized as he was, though he could 
silence the players, could not extinguish the passion they had 
inspired, nor divert the people from their beloved dramatic 
amusements: being deprived of them on account of religion, 
they resolved to resort to religion for a substitute; the priests, 
alive to their own interests, perceiving that to indulge the peo- 
ple, would enlarge their influenee, and swell their coffers, readily 
consented; and, like the priests of Bacchus at Attica, suffered 
their churches to be converted into theatres, where, instead of 
the solemn rituals and pious sacrifices of their holy religion at 
the altar, ridiculous farces, lascivious dances, and sacrilegious 
buffooneries were exhibited on a stage, and the vaulted sepul- 
chres of their canonized saints below, reverberated the echoes 
of profligate minstrelsy, and of songs at once ridiculous, ob- 
scene and impious. The priests themselves, not unfrequently, 
joined in the performances as actors, and sometimes as ac- 
‘tresses, sinking the sanctity of their office in the dissipation of 
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. 
histrionic revelry, and concealing their sacerdotal vestments 
under grotesque dresses and frightful or ludicrous masks. Yet 
disgustful to taste and feeling, subversive of religion and mo- 
rality, and disgraceful to all who were concerned in them, as 
these spectacles were, they continued to be the favourite enter- 
tainment of that people for four hundred years. 

It was not before the twelfth century, the first blow was 
aimed atthis abominable abuse. Su111, bishop of Paris, a very 
learned and pious prelate, formally anathematized them; but so 
inveteratély were the people infected with a passion for them, 
and so effectually had the sense of religion been obliterated by 
that foul union of ludicrousness and obscenity with things most 
solemn and sacred, that the people slighted the thunders of the 
very altat itself, and persevered, though in a mitigated degrec, 
in the enjoyment of their sacred farces. Nor is it certain that 
those abuses would, for centuries longer, have been entirely 
suppressed, if the zeal of the crusaders had not at length diffu- 
sed a high wrought spirit of piety through Europe, in the fervour 
of which, the French resolved to check every thing that tended 
to throw contempt or ridicule upon religion: A new era in the 
drama then arose: crusading, pilgrimage, and holy warfare now 
supplied subjects for their plays. Companies of devout actors 
strolled from town to tewn, and, on scaffolds erected in the pub- 
lic squares and market places, sung Canticles and spiritual 
songs, and taking for their subject the life and actions of some 
eminent saint, some striking story in sacred history, or seme 
mystery of religion, exhibited dramatic pieces of theirewn coms 
position. This species of entertainment however being too 
grave for a people volatile by nature and vicious by habit, the 
French still hankered after their old amusements, and, eneoura- 
ped authors and performers to restore to them then wonted 
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spectacle of war and all its horrors, as could have been tolerable 
only to savage spectators: objects less shocking however were 
gradually introduced in poetry and song, and these, being per- 
formed at certain intervals in the feasts, obtained the name of 
Entremets, and served asa relief to the savage character of the 
festival. 

This part of the subject, though less important than curious, 
merits some attention. The French dramatic poets of this era 
were of two separate kinds, and composed of persons who wrote 
in two distinct dialects. One of those was called “ 7rouda- 
dours,”’ the other “ Trouverres.” Words which though of dif- 
ferent dialects, have the same meaning and the same derivation; 
that‘is to say, “ finders” or “inventors,” from ¢rouver, to find. 
The troubadours were the poets of the south of France, where 
a language more immediately derived from the Romans was spo- 
ken, and went by the name of the “ Romane frrovencale.”” The 
“ Trouverres” were natives of the north of France, where the 
language, though it sprung from the same root as the other, was 
pronounced in a different manner and formed a separate dialect: 
the compositions of both were satirical and calumnious, like the 
song of the goat at Attica. These, in which they ridiculed and 
lampooned all classes of people, were called “ jeux partis,” and 
were divided into two branches—named, the one “ sirventes,”’ 
the other “ tensons.”” Of these the tensons were the most ad- 
mired, being generally founded on the subject of Jove. 

Still the dramatic art, as we understand it, was unknown. The 
uncouth songs, the irregular compositions, in which love and 
war, bitter satire and fulsome eulogy, were mixed up into one 
chaotic mass, and sung and acted, as well as written, by bands 
of wanderers, who united poets, composers, actors, singers and 
musicians in one family, must have been wretched exhibitions: 
yet we have high authority for asserting that persons of the 
first rank, in that period included between the twelfth and fif- 
teenth centuries, made this dusiness of a trouverre their occu- 
pation. Adverting to this subject, the elegant Fontenelle says, 
“ Song begat poetry, or at least was born with it. The poetry 
of trouverres was made to be sung.—During the repast of a 
prince, a trouverre would arrive with his minstrels, and his 
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jugglers, who began to sing totheir harps and: viols some 
curious verses that were composed for theoccasion: Those 
who both sung and wrote were most esteemed. Among the 
ancient trouverres we find a great number who boasted such 
exalted ‘names, that there is scarcely at this.time a nobleman 
that would not have been very happy to have been descended 
from them. Every one who could claim a right to half, or even 
a quarter of a family castle, though the remainder were mort» 
gaged, ran about the world rhyming, with a view to redeem his 
pawned patrimony. Nor did he want encouragement. From 
some he received arms, from others flags; here clothes, and 
there horses; nay, very often, money; and to render the recom- 
pense of persons of quality more worthy the acceptance of the 
nobleman disguised as a stroller, the great ladies, 'even to prin- 
cesses, joined their favours.” 

But if we are astonished that in a nation like France, where 
letters have ever been despised, “and where we are not yet 
emancipated from this barbarity, gentlemen and noblemen have 
formerly amused themselves with writing poetry; I don’t know 
what else to answer, but that it was poetry written without 
genius, without study, without science, and, therefore, such a8 
will not dishonour nobility.” 

Tradition furnishes us with no account of any period of any 
nation so replete with poets of noble blood as France was at this 
epoch; during which it became the fashion for the nobility, not 
only to encourage dramatic performances and countenance the 
performers, but to assist personally, both as author's and actors. 
One of these was the celebrated William the Ninth, then count 
of Poitou, who flourished in the beginning of the twelfth centu- 
ry, and was not more distinguished for his military, princely and 
private virtues, than for the brilliancy of his genius, and his 
talents as a poet. He is said to have excelled greatly in the 
composition of verses, and not less in the singing of them, be- 
ing the most delightful companion of his day, and so affluently 
endowed with wit, that, like the British Aristophanes, he never 
failed to set the table in a roar. He joined the crusade, which 
he supported with the prowess of a true christian hero, and 
afterwards ridiculed in an exquisite poem, in which with vivacity 
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and wit, or with pathos and dignity, according ‘as the different 
parts of the subject demanded them, he sung the dangers, the 
hardships, and the miseries of that expedition; satirized the war 
for its folly and madness, and deprecated and deplored its shame- 
ful, and ignominious catastrophe. About the same time flour- 
ished Abelard, so renowned in legends of romance for the ardour 
of his love, and in true history so much admired for his talents 
and amiable qualities, and commiserated for his misfortunes, not 
only wrote, but acted as a trouverre; as did, a short time af- 
terwards, the celebrated Bertrand, whose name is immortalized 
by the eulogies of Petrarch. 

From that time to the commencement of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, dramatic poetry was the fashion and favourite pursuit of 
the most noble families of Europe, and even of princes them- 
selves, among whom the emperor Frederick stood conspicuous, 
for his rank perhaps more than for his talents. In an inferior 
degree to him we find the venerable Dominican missionary, D’ 
Auvergne—the inquisitor Izarn—the chevalier Sordel; and seve- 
tal others; and though last greater than all the rest, that illus- 
trious poetand thunderbolt of war, the British monarch, Ricuarp 
Corur Dz Lroy. - 

To them succeeded, in the next century, a catalogue of pocts 
of hig quality and respect, equally great and far more nume- 
rous.. The grubworm enemies of the stage would be ¢on- 
founded at the dignity, and at the character for piety and every 
christian virtue, of those who actively employed themselvés in 
promoting the drama by their talents and influence—by their 
writing, their actine, and their patronage. 

in the fourteenth century, Puirip, afterwards king of France, 


surnamed “ Tue Lone,’ then ceunt of Poitou, signalized him- 
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scholars. Nor should it be forgotten that Robert, king of Na- 
ples and count of Provence, so distinguished himself by his 
generosity and patronage to the votaries of the dramatic muse, 
that he was called the father of the Provencal poets. 

It would be tedious and uninteresting to enumerate in detail 
the vast number of persons of elevated rank and genius who, 
with those already mentioned, supported the drama of France, 
such as it was, from the time of the first rise of the troubadours 
and trouverres, up to the middle of the fourteenth century. Soon 
after which, in 1355, appeared the celebrated Le Monge, who 
on account of his writings was called the scourge of the trouba- 
dours. This man, who, whatever were his notions of poetry and 
the drama, was really sincere, and zealous even to enthusiasm in 
his principles, attacked poetry and poets, the dramaof the day, 
the dramatists, the actors, and all their patrons, with a fury pro- 
portioned to his zeal, and with powers almost equal to either. He 
gave no quarter even to his friends, and, as inexorable to persua- 
sion as undismayed by fear, spared neither rank, nor sect, nor con- 
dition. Avery Quixotte in his principles, he sallied forth to right all 
moral wrongs, and redressall public grievances, and, not confining 
himself to the troubadours and poetry, boldly exposed the in- 
justice and tyrannical cruelty of the governors of some of the 
provinces. In such a state of society as existed at that time in 
Europe, it was not likely that a man of that kind could long escape 
the vengeance of the great ones whom he exposed. He might 
possibly evade the resentment of the troubadours, but he could 
not hope to elude the subtle and powerful rage of the rulers of 
provinces; and though he might perhaps have bid defiance to the 
letter of the law, it was madness in him to suppose that he could 
be secure from the wily constructions, or the strained interpre- 
tations by which the judicial power, corrupted by a despotic exe- 
cutive, might reach him: besides were he secure from all these, 
there was yet another and a more summary mode of reaching 
him. This last was the case, for he died by assassination;—not 
however till he had greatly served his country, and essentially 
promoted the interests of true poetry. So highly were those ser- 
vices valued by the ablest and best men of his time, and so glori- 
ous was his cause esteemed, that his cruel fate did not prevent 
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others from following his example. The chief of these was the 
renowned “ Taraudet,” a gentleman of illustrious birth, a war- 
rior, and a poet. With zeal, force and severity not less than those 
of Mange, but with more temper and caution, he attacked the 
same objects, and ultimately accomplished the reformation for 
which his predecessor had laboured and lost his life. It was the 
good fortune of Taraudet, however, to obtain other means of at- 
tack than those with which his pen and poetical talents supplied 
him. Admired for his poetry, and patronized by an opulent and 
powerful nobleman, he dedicated to him an elegant production, 
intitled “ A method to guard the heart against the treachery of 
love;”’ in return for which, he received a handsome estate from 
his patron. Enriched by this, and ennobled also, he boldly called an 
assembly of the noblesse of Provence, and completely crushedthe 
despots who had so long tyrannised over that beautiful country. 

Dramatic poetry now took another turn in France, and assu- 
med a nobler port. BERENGER DE ParasoLts an excellent 
poet, according to the age in which he lived, gave to the stage 
five dramas of more regular scheme, more natural arrangement, 
and more respectable composition than any that had hitherto 
appeared, It is probable, however, that though then consider- 
ed as regular, they were far from being so, in the modern ac- 
ceptation of that sense, being little. more than well written sa- 
tires in dialogue. For though denominated tragedies from the 
tragic nature of the incidents and catastrophe, they were mere 
vehicles of satire upon the marriages and the public and domes- 
tic vices of certain princes and princesses then living. Fonte- 
nelle relates that Berenger had drawn upon him the hatred of 
Joan or Napies, by exposing the circumstance of her strang- 
ling her husband in order that she might marry another more 
agrecable to her. Yet his tragedies were approved by Pope 
Clement the seventh, to whom he dedicated them, and who re- 
warded him with the rich prebendary of Parasol, where he re- 
sided till he died; being cut off by. poison, administered by the 
contrivance of some of those whose wickedness he had ex- 
posed. Queen Joan was more strongly than any other sus- 
pected of having procured the perpetration of that abominable 
deed. 
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All these circumstances are handed down by a person of 
the name of Le Monge, but whether a relative of the great re- 
former of that name already mentioned, is not now known. 
He lived in 1408, and, being librarian of the monastery of 
Lerins, the library of which contained a prodigious quantity of 
valuable books and manuscripts, he employed his time in dili- 
gent research, and carefully collected together the lives and 
labours of the provincial poets; in the collating and arranging 
of which he was so exact that his fidelity has never been called in 
question, and his authority has always been held as undeniable. 
This work of Le Monge’s passed 1435 through an edition cor- 
rected and improved by St. Cesari. 

Though the passion for dramatic poetry at the time we are 
treating of, was so universal and violent that poets sprouted up 
in multitudes in France, and in the contiguous nations where the 
French language was spoken, their works have done for litera- 
ture little more good than that of transmitting to posterity a 
faint sketch of the manners of their times, which, being rude, or 
rather barbarous, offer nothing worthy of imitation; nor any 
thing against which admonition can now be necessary. As their 
compositions, whatever they possess in natural simplicity, correct- 
ness of imagery, and perspicuity of style, is so polluted with ob- 
scenity and encumbered with vulgar grossness, that there would 
have been nothing to regret if they had been left in eternal obli- 
vion. 

The barbarous magnificence and obscurity of some of those 
spectacles called Entremets, as they were exhibited on some 
great occasions, and have been described in the annals of the 
times, almost surpass belief. As a description of them cannot 
but amuse the reader, we transcribe one or two, pretty nearly 
in the very words of the historian, to whom we are indebted 
for the materials of this part of the history. | 

“] shall carry the attention of the reader to that magnifi- 
cent and extraordinary spectacle performed in honour of Isa- 
bella of Bavaria, queen to Charles the sixth, which was solem- 
nized at Paris with the utmost splendour in October 1585. 
Among the fetes on this occasion was a combat performed be- 
fore the Trinity illustrative of the holy war. The French and 
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English fought against, and of course beat the Saracens, in 
presence of the queen. All the streets were laid with carpets, 
several fountains flowed with wine and other delicious liquor, 
and upon lofty stages, erected for the purpose, were placed 
choirs of musicians, organs, and youths, who represented differ- 
ent parts of the Old Testament.” 

Machines were contrived, by means of which children dres- 
sed to represent angels, descended and placed flowers and or- 
naments on the head of the queen; but the most astonishing part 
of the spectacle was the intrepidity of a man who glided down 
by a cord from the spire of Notre Dame to the bridge where 
the queen was to pass, and placed a crown upon her head, 
which having effected, he returned by the way he came, as if 
ascending to heaven. This extraordinary tour was the inven- 


tion of a Genoese, who had been a long time contriving it; and 


what contributed to render it the more remarkable, even at a 
distance from Paris, being very late in the evening, the man 
carried a flambeau in each hand, that both the beauty and the 
temerity of the action might be the more striking. 

In 1453, according to the accounts of Mathieu de Conci, 
and Oliver de la Marche, Adolphus, count of Cleves, gave a 
spectacle of this kind at Lisle, in Flanders, in an immense hall 
filled with tables, or rather with vast theatres. In one of these 
was placed a bark with the sails furled, in which was seen a 
chevalier armed caft-a-pie. Before the bark was placed a sil- 
ver swan with a golden collar and chain, with which it seemed 
to tow the vessel along, and near at hand a castle appeared to 
rise out of the waves on which a falcon was perched. 

These different objects were emblematic of a tract of an- 
cient history relative to the house of Cleves, in which it is re- 
ported that a swan traversing the Rhine, led miraculously to 
the castle of that family, a chevalier celebrated by his exploits, 
who became the husband of the princess of the country, and 
gave an heir to that ancient and illustrious house, whose title 
would otherwise have become extinct. 

The same year, when Mahomet the second menaced Con- 
stantinople, the emperor Constantine, the last Christian prince 
that refered in the east, demanded succour from all the princes 
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of his religion; and among others from Philip the Good, then 
duke of Burgundy. Philip, flattered with this attention, replied 
ostentatiously to Constantine, that he should prepare a crusade 
himself. And to effect this he instantly assembled his provin- 
cial generals, and the commanders of his vassals, to whom he 
gave a grand feast, at which was performed a magnificent en- 
tremet. 

Among the different objects introduced in this astonishing 
entertainment was a church filled with singers, whose voices 
were accompanied by bells; a vessel filled with all sorts of mer- 
chandize, a superb fountain, with ornaments in glass and lead 
so wonderfully constructed as to represent trees, flowers, ver- 
dure, stones of all colours, and a figure of saint Andrew with his 
cross, from which issued a fountain which fell at his feet and 
lost itself in a beautiful declivity covered with flowers; and an 
enormous pie, which represented a castle, and concealed eight 
musicians. On the battlements of the castle was seen a ser- 
pent, and at the base were two fountains, from which issued 
orange flower water, which filled the fosses. 

After this was seen a wind-mill, with a magpie perched op 
it; two tuns, from one of which flowed a sweet liquor, and from 
the other a bitter one; on each of these was placed a statue 
holding a label with these words, “ Take your choice.” 

Then came a view of a desert, a tiger fighting with a ser- 
pent; a savage upon a camel; a peasant beating the bushes, 
from which flew a thousand birds; a chevalier entertaining his 
dulcinea under a hedge of roses; a satyr mocking a shepherd- 
ess crossed in love; a madman upon the back of a bear; and a 
number of other strange and incongruous objects. 

In another place was a lake, surrounded with villages and 
castles; and further off an impervious forest, embellished with 
oriental trees, and filled with animals of every kind, so natu- 
ral that they seemed alive. In a niche were placed vases of 
gold enriched with precious stones, where sat the figure of a 
woman made out of the same materials, from whose nipples 
issued a delicious beverage, a lion was placed by her side, 
chained to a column, on which was written, “Touch not the 
lady.”’ 
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After this the company were entertained with the exploits 
of Jason, who drenched the bulls that guarded the golden fleece 
with the contents of Medea’s vial, and employed her marvel- 
lous ring to‘cut off the head and draw the teeth of the ser- 
pent; after which, he sowed the teeth in the earth; armed men 
instantly rose up cafi-a-fie, who massacred one another; and 


all these scenes were accompanied sometimes by the singers 
in the church, and sometimes by the instruments in the pic. 

But this was not all, a giant now appeared, dressed and 
armed like a Saracen, conducting an elephant, who carried on 
his back a castle, in which sat a lady dressed like a devotee, 
and appearing most deplorable and wretched. She thundered 
an anathema against the giant, which obliged him to stop.— 
This lady represented religion. She complained most bitterly 
of the ills she had sustained through the tyranny of the infidels, 
and lamented the tardiness of those who ought to have flown 
to deliver her. 

This lamentation finished, an armed chief, preceded by a 
long string of knights of the golden fleece, and bearing upon 
his fist a pheasant ornamented with a collar of gold enriched 
with diamonds and pearls, advanced to the duke of Burgundy 
und presented two ladies, one of whom represented Yolande, 
his natural daughter, and the other Isabella of Neufchatel, 
daughter of the seigneur de Montaign. Each of these ladies 
was accompanied by a knight, and the armed chief offered the 
bird to the duke in the name of the ladies, whom he recom- 
mended to the protection of their sovereign. 

The duke of Burgundy, after listening attentively to the 
request of the armed chief, held out to him a scroll, which was 
immediately read aloud, and contained a solemn vow to God, 
to the virgin, to the ladies, and to the pheasant, that he would 
carry war into the territory of the infidels, in defence of the 
oppressed church. The duke’s vow became immediately a 
signal for his whole court, every member of which, to an infi- 
nite number, instantly vowed the destruction of the Turks; 
ull which acclamation was accompanied as before by the inha- 
bitants of the steeple and the pie, and when this ceremony was 
over a new group of characters presented themselves. 
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A lady dressed in white, in a religious habit and carrying 
on her shoulder a scroll, on which was written, “ Thank God,” 
entered and paid her acknowledgments to the assembly; which 
done she introduced twelve other ladies, representing different 
virtues, who were to accompany these knights of the cross to 
the holy war as their tutelary guardians. Their names, which 
they bore on their shoulders, were Faith, Charity, Justice, Rea- 
son, Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude, Truth, Liberality, Dili- 
gence, Hope, and Vigilance. 

These passed in review; and, after they had been acknow- 
ledged by the knights as the companions of their voyage, a most 
extravagant dance, full of mummery, and accompanied by mu- 
sical instruments, bells, drums, clashing of swords, and other 
monstrous and deafening sounds finished the entertainment; 
after which they grew intoxicated at the feast, where many 
of the valorous knights, who had sworn to massacre the Sara- 
cens at the gates of Jerusalem, were either killed or wounded 
in this drunken frolic at Paris. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF DAVID ROSS, ESQR. 


The memoirs of this celebrated player are peculiarly entitled 
to attention since they include an anecdote, as well attested as any 
on record which serves to show what astonishing effects the stage 
may produce upon the morals of mankind, and amply verifies what 
Shakspeare has put into the mouth of Hamlet— 

“J have heard 


That guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 

Have by the very cunning of the scene 

Been struck so to the soul, that presently 

They have proclaimed their malefactions; 

For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ.” 


Mr. Ross was the descendant of a high Scottish family. His 
father was one of the writers to the signet (so they call attornies) 
in Edinburg. But in the year 1722 moved to London where he 
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became a solicitor of appeals, an office which he filled with ho- 
nourable reputation. David the subject of this memoir was 
born 1728, and educated in Westminster school, it being his fa- 
ther’s design to bring him to the bar, for which an elegant flu- 
ent delivery, a comely countenance, a fine person andan excellent 
voice, together with elegant talents seemed to fit him. At the 
early age of thirteen he unfortunately lost his father’s affections 
by some indiscretions at Westminster school, which he was so 
unhappy as never to regain; and though in his letters the old 
gentleman attributes the cause of his anger to his son’s heedless- 
ness and inattention, yet so far didhe carry his resentment, as to be 
capable of sporting with the lad’s misfortunes, in the hour of quit- 
ting this world, as will appear from the following injunction in 
his will; “and also that the said Elizabeth Ross shall be obliged 
to pay, or cause to be paid, to her said brother David Ross, the 
sum of one shilling-upon the first day of every month of May, 
that being his birth-day, thereby to put him in mind of the mis- 
fortune he had to be born.” 

Though he was disinherited by his father he hadthe happiness 
to retain the steady regard of a most respectable number of 
schoolfellows, as well as other friends, whom he acquired in later 


life. But their friendship was inadequate to the purposes of 
necessary supply, he was therefore obliged to turn his thoughts 
to the stage, to which he had ever been partial, and appeared on 
the London boards in 1751 being then only in his 23d year, ha- 
ving the advantage of a good person, and liberal education, he 
rose to a rank in tragedy and comedy which if not the first was 


certainly high among the second. To indolence alone it is at- 
tributed that he fell short of the best actors in several first rate 
characters. 

Pretty much about this period, it was that lord Spencer threw 
his eyes on him as a proper person to accomplish an act of be- 
nevolence and humanity, that will ever reflect the highest credit 
on his lordship’s heart; the celebrated Fanny Murray had been 
debauched by his father; to atone for such a fault, he looked upon 
as an act of justice; he therefore proposed her as a wife to Mr. 
Ross, with a settlement of two hundred pounds per annum. 
Ross’s dissipations demanded such an addition to his fortune, and 
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as the lady retained nothing of her former situation but her 
charms, the contract was signed, and the marriage celebrated. 

He continued to perform in London until the year 1778, when 
for some reason he was left out of the engagement and never 
afterwards recovered it. 

He however purchased the Edinburgh patent, at which 
place he was obliged to reside in the course of his profession; 
and here it was suggested to him, that, by the laws of Scotland 
a person could not will his estate by mere words of exclusion, 
without an express conveyance of inheritance at the same time; 
which last circumstance had been omitted by his father. Ac- 
cordingly he brought his action of reduction against his sister, 
which after being argued before lord Kennell, ordinary, De- 
cember, 1769, he gave the interlocutor in his favour. His 
sister and husband then applied by representation, in which they 
were a second time worsted; they ultimately brought it before 
the house of lords in England, where the legality and justice of 
Mr. Ross’s title were so ably pleaded by the lord advocate and 
the solicitor general, that their lordships gave a decree in his 
favour, by which he recovered near six thousand pounds. 

Improvident, like the generality of his brethren, he made no 
provision for the future, and was consequently consigned to se- 
vere distress. In this situation, an ill paid annuity from a 
mortgage on the Edinburgh theatre, (of which he had been for- 
merly manager) served rather to tantalize than to relieve him. 
His wants, however, unavoidably disclosing themselves, he was 
one day surprised by an inclosure of sixty pounds, the envelop 
containing only a mention that it came from an old schoolfellow, 
and a direction to a banker, where he was to receive the same 
sum annually. This was continued for many years, but the do- 
nor was still unknown. The mystery was at length discovered 
through the inadvertence of the banker’s clerk; and Ross, with 
infinite gratitude, found his benefactor in the person of admiral 
Barrington. The accident of breaking his leg in 1788, decided 
his theatrical fate, and he lived principally on the bounty of his 
great naval friend. His domestic life was marked, as has been 
stated, by his marriage with the celebrated Fanny Murray, who; 
whatever her former indiscretions had been, conducted herself 
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as a wife with exemplary prudence and discretion. Mr. Ross ¢i* 
died September 14, 1790, and was interred in the paved depart- 
ment of St. James’s churchyard, in Piccadilly. 

As an actor, it is said he had claims to great praise in tragic 
characters of mixed passions, as well as lovers in genteel come- 
dy; but from indolence or pleasure, he was not always equal to 
himself. In the year 1752, during the Christmas holidays, he 
played George Barnwell, and Mrs. Pritchard personated Mill- 
wood. Soon after, Dr. Barrowby, physician to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, was sent for by a young gentleman in great St. He- 
len’s, an apprentice to a merchant of eminence. He found him 
very ill with a slow fever, and a heavy hammer pulse, that no 
medicine could touch. The nurse told him that he sighed at 
times so deeply, that she was sure there was something on his 
mind. The doctor sent every one out of the room, and told his 





patient he was certain there was a secret distress, which lay so 
heavy on his spirits, that it would be in vain to order him medi- 
cine, unless he would open his mind freely. 

After much solicitation on the part of the doctor,the youth con- 
fessed there was indeed something lay heavy athis heart, but that 
he would sooner die than divulge it, as it must be his ruin if it 
was known. The doctor assured him, if he would make him his 
confidant, he would by every means in his power serve him; 
that the secret, if he desired it, should remain so to all the 
world, but to those who might be necessary to relieve him. 

After much conversation, he told the doctor he was the 
second son of a gentleman of good fortune in Hertford- 
shire: that he had made an improper acquaintance with the kept 
mistress of a captain of an Indiaman, then abroad; that he 


was within a year of the expiration of his apprenticeship; that 
he had been intrusted with cash, drafts, and notes, with which he 
had made free to the amount of two hundred pounds; that going 
two or three nights before to Drury Lane theatre, to see Ross 
and Mrs. Pritchard in their characters of George Barnwell, and 


Millwood, he was so forcibly struck, that he had not enjoyed a 
moment's peace since, and wished to die, to avoid the shame he 
saw hanging over him. 

The docter asked where his father was. He replied that he 
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expected him there every minute, as he was sent for by his mas- 
ter upon his being taken ill. ‘The doctor desired the young gen- 
tleman to make himself perfectly easy, as he would undertake 
his father should make all right; and te get his paticnt in a pro- 
mising state, assured him if his father made the least hesi- 
tation, he should have‘the money from Aim. 

The father soon arrived: the doctor took him into another 
room, and after explaining the whole cause of his son’s illness, 
begged him to save the honour of his family, and the life of his 
son. The father, withtears in his eyes, gave him a thousand 
thanks; said he would step to his banker, and bring the. money. 
While the father was gone, Dr. Barrowby, went to his patient, 
and told him every thing would be settled in a few minutes to his 
satisfaction. 

On the return of his father, every thing was happily settled. 
The young man immediately recovered, and lived to be a very 
eminent merchant. 

Dr. Barrowby never divulged his name, but the story he of- 
ten mentioned in the green-room of Drury Lane theatre; and 
after telling it one night when Mr. Ross was standing by, he 
said to him, “ You have done some good in your profession, 


more perhaps than many a clergyman who preached last Sun- 


day;”’ for the patient told him that the play had raised such hor- 
ror and contrition in his soul, that he would, if it should please 
God to raise a friend to extricate him out of his distress, dedi- 
cate the rest of his life to religion and virtue. 

Though Ross never knew this man’s name, nor saw him to 
his knowledge, he received for nine or ten years at his benefit, 
a note sealed up, with ten guineas, and these words, “ A tri- 
bute of gratitude, from one who was highly obliged and saved 
frem ruin, by seeing Mr. Ross’s performance of Barnwell.” 


LIFE OF W. T. LEWIS, COMEDIAN. 


Of this gentleman’s secession from the stage an account 
has been given in a former number. Of the life of so very ex- 
‘raordinary an actor and so very respectable a gentleman some- 
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thing ought to be said. Though he yet lives, and though the 
biographer is scarcely authorised to assume his office till death 
lays the whole of his subject before him, yet we cannot refrain 
from offering to our readers a brief memoir of Mr. Lewis’s life 
so far as it has gone, because we think it will be agreeable to 
them and because we sincerely hope that by waiting for 
the conclusion of his life, we should postpone the biography till 
neither we should be able to write, nor our readers to relish it. 

Mr. Lewis was born at Ormskirk, in Lancashire, in the 
year 1748. His grandfather, the Rev. Price Lewis, was rector 
of Traghaire, in Glamorganshire, and second son of Erasmus 
Lewis, Esq. private secretary to Mr. Harley, Minister to queen 
Anne, and the confidential friend of Pope and Swift, and whose 
name appears so often in their correspondence. His father Mr. 
William Lewis, served his time to a linen-draper on Tower-hill, 
but disliking the mechanical routine of business, as soon as his ap- 
prenticeship expired, he quitted the counter for the stage, and at 
length became joint proprietor of a company of comedians in 
Ireland, with Mr. Love, of Drury-Lane. He performed in Dub- 
lin ‘at the same time with Mr. Garrick under the direction of the 
then manager Mr. Sheridan. 

In 1759, the Subject of this article was sent to Ireland, and 
educated at a grammar school at Armagh, where he made great 
proficency in his studies, and by his early acquaintance with the 
classics, imbibed those correct and genuine principles of taste 
which may be considered as the groundwork of his subsequent ad- 
vancement. 

Almost immediately on leaving school, he went on the stage, 
and early distinguished himself at Edinburg under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Digges. When not quite twenty, he sustained the 
character of Belcour, in the West Indian, and his performance 
of that sprightly and eccentric character drew the public to the 
little theatre, Capel Street, where he was engaged in opposition 
to Mr. Mossop, who performed the same part at the rival theatre 
in Crow-street. So marked and decisive however was the pre- 
ference given to Mr. Lewis that Mr. Mossop found himself oblig- 
ed to decline the contest, and leave our here in possession of 
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the character. Mr. Cumberland was so pleased with his exqui- 
site personification of it, that he declared he should never 
rest satisfied till Covent Garden theatre was in possession of 
so valuable an acquisition. ; 

Fortunately for Lewis, Macklin was in Dublin, where ‘he 
was performing, and on his return to England, made so favoura- 
ble a report of him to Mr. Colman, then manager of Covent 
Garden, that he immediately sent for him. Mr. Lewis according- 
ly made his debut on the metropolitan boards in October 13, 
1773, in the character of Belcour in the West Indian. 

The powers he displayed made on the very first night of his 
appearance an impression on the public mind which never was 
effaced to the end of his life, and this was the more extraordi- 
nary as he laboured under the disadvantage of succeeding a long 
established favourite comedian who being the original Belcour had 
cot full pre-occupancy of the general opinion. The play had been 
acted at Drury-lane with very great applause, and was indeed 
in full possession of the town: so much so, that its character 
seemed to invest with a kind of originality those performers 
who were so fortunate as to obtain them. 

The antecedent exertions of King, for instance, appeared for 
a short period to have been forgotten, yet he only was spoken of 
as the representative of Belcour. ‘It was the same with respect 
to Moody ; or rather we must consider him as more particularly 
circumstanced, because betwixt the author and himself, the cha- 
racter of Major O’Flaherty seemed to have impressed upon the 


public mind a xew idea of a nation, which had always virtues 
and talents sufficient to have elicited love, esteem, and in many 
instances, admiration, but whose people had, before Mr. Cumber- 
land placed those properties in a true light, been too much the 


sacrifice to dramatic ignorance and-vulgar hilarity. 
Parsons, in Varland, seemed to give the professional tone ; 
and all stage lawyers were, in future, expected to copy him. 
The performers of Covent-Garden had, therefore, in the ex- 
hibition of this piece, all the difficulties ef first impressions to 
overcome : how they acquitted themselves, the frequent repiti- 
tion of it evinces. In fact their West Indian was a far more” 
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perfect representation than that of Drury-lane inasmuch as its 
principal character was better performed. 
Allowing King all the praise that his dramatic merit deserved 


candour must yet admit, that it was never in his power to play 


the Child of the Sun as Belcour was then quaintly termed, 
so wellas Lewis. The meritorious strokes of King in this part 
were artificial, his defects were natural ; they were scarcely to 
be combated, certainly not to be overcome. Instead of the elegant 
though eccentric Belcour, we saw in his representation the pert- 
ness and priggishness of Tom or Jeremy, or heard the snift snap 
of Trim; while Lewis, bating that he did not on his first and 
second nights manage his voice quite so well as might have 
been wished, was every thing that could, even by the author, 
have been hoped or expected; he gave to the fery souled Creole 
a sentimental yet elegant vivacity, which placed the character in 
a new point of view, and his success was, consequently, com- 
mensurate. Still had Lewis, at his own theatre, considerable dif- 
ficulties to encounter ; he had to follow MWoodzard, who was yet 
living, in all his principal characters. In the only new piece that 
they played together, “the Man of Business,” the author most 
exactly suited the two characters of Tropic and Golding to the 
then existing state of the talents of those performers ; but in the 
stock pieces the people could not forget the humour of Wood- 
ward, nor indeed will it be forgotten while living memory exist5. 
lewis had therefore the w/Aill task of combating former impres- 
sions. The death of Woodward left to him a clear stage, anda 
universal range of characters: he rather failed in some which his 
comic precursor did not leave him ; I mean the tragic: he there- 
fore, like prince Volsious, wisely kicked off his duskin, took to 
parts remarkable for their bustle, such as Beverly, Sir Charles 
Racket, Petruchio, &c. was eminently successful, and rivetted 
the taste and attention of the town not only to his individual and 
characteristical exertions, but also to his general line of acting. 

To enter into a critical comparison of dramatic characters 
so lately in the possession of Mr. Lewis, with the same parts as 
filled by other performers, would here be extending this notice 
far beyond the limits of its pristine intention, which was merely 
torecalthe remembrance of an acter, whose secession I lament, 
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and for which, except the consultation of his own ease, I do not 
sce any reason. However as the occasion has elicited these few 
Jines, it may not be improper, in conclusion, to state that I have 
from his debut considered him as a most interesting performer ; 
the stage was always enlivened by his appearance ; he had a pe- 
culiarity of humour that gave an original cast to, frequently, worn 
outsentiments,and also another peculiarity which is too often want- 
ing ; he at all times, seemed to be in earnest, fully possessed with 
what he was about; and however whimsical, both in his delinea- 
tion and volubility of utterance, in every situation correct and 
lnpressive. 


The next character in which he came forward before a Lon- 


don audience, was Posthumus, in Cymbeline, his performance of 


which also raised him very much in public favour. The same 
season Mr. Colman allotted him a principal part in his new co- 
medy of the Man of Business, which received considerable sup- 
port from his exertions. From this time he continued gradually 
rising in the estimation of the public ; succeeding first by the 
indisposition and afterwards by the deaths of Mr. Woodward 
as already mentioned and of Mr. Barry, to their principal charac- 
ters, which he performed from the year 1776 to 1782, when he 
became deputy-manager of Covent-Garden theatre, in conse- 
quence of the resignation of the venerable Mr. Hull. The 
length of time he filled this arduous and critical office, forms the 
most honourable proof of his good conduct, impartiality, and 
scrupulous attention to the interests of the theatre ; and we be- 
lieve there never was a manager who possessed the general regard 
and good-will of the profession in a more eminent degree ; at 
the same time that he made no unjust sacrifices to popularity, by 
compromising the interests of the proprietors. 

The arduous office of stage manager, which he had held for 
upwards of twenty years, he resigned in 1803 to Mr. Kemble. 
Mr. Lewis has several children, his eldest sen went out to India, 
with recommendations equal to any ever sent from this country, 
und which to the credit of the father and the son were voluntarily 
given. He has also a son on the stage who has acquired pro- 


fessional reputation in various country theatres ; and he perform- 
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ed at Covent-Garden several nights in the season of 1805—6, 
with some success. 

As an actor Mr. Lewis was always unequalled in the line 
of character which he assumed, his personification of Belcour, 
Ranger, Vapid, Tanjore, Rapid, Sir Charles Racket, Goldfinch, 
Mercutio, and the Copper Captain, may justly be pronounced 
chef-d’oeuvres in the histrionic art. 

In private life Mr. Lewis is also entitled to respect and admi- 
ration, from uniting all the qualities which distinguish the names 


of a man of honour and a gentleman. 


MISCELLANY. 


ESSAY ON THE WRITINGS OF MASSINGER. 


Ir might be urged, as a proof of our possessing a superfluity 


of good plays in our own language, that one of our best drama- 


tic writers is very generally disregarded: But whatever conclu- 
sion may be drawn from this fact, it will not be easy to free the 
public from the suspicion of caprice, while it continues to ido- 
lize Shakspeare, and to neglect an author not often much infe- 
rior, and sometimes nearly equal, to that wonderful poet. Mas- 
singer’s fate has, indeed, been hard, far beyond the common 
topics of the infelicity of genius. He was not merely denied 
the fortune for which he laboured, and the fame which he me- 
rited ; a still more cruel circumstance has attended his produc- 
tions: literary pilferers have built their reputation on his ob- 
scurity, and the popularity of their stolen beauties has diverted 
the public attention from the excellent original. 

An attempt was made in favour of this injured poet, in 1761, 
by a new edition of his works, attended with a critical disserta- 
tion on the old English dramatists, in which, though composed 
with spirit and elegance, there is little to be found respecting 


Massinger. Another edition appeared in 1775, but the poet re- 
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mained unexamined. Perhaps Massinger is still unfortunate in 
his vindicator. 

The same irregularity of plot, and disregard of rules, appear 
in Massinger’s productions as in those of his cotemporaries. 
On this subject, Shakspeare has been so well defended, that it is 
unnecessary to add any arguments in vindication of our poet. 
There is every reason to suppose that Massinger did not neglect 
the ancient rules from ignorance, for he appears to be one of our 
most learned writers, {notwithstanding the insipid sneer of An- 
thony Wood ;* | and Cartwright, who was confessedly a man of 
great erudition, is not more attentive to the unities, than any 
other poet of that age. But our author, like Shakspeare, wrote 
for bread: it appears from different parts of his works,¢ that 
much of his life had passed in slavish dependance, and penury 
is not apt to encourage a desire of fame. 

One observation, however, may be risked, on our irregular 
and regular plays; that the former are more pleasing to the 
taste, and the latter to the understanding: readers must deter- 
mine, then, whether it is better to feel, or to apprége. Massin- 
ger’s dramatic art is too great to allow a faint sense of propriety 
to dwell on the mind, in perusing his pieces; he inflames or 
sooths, excites the strongest terror, or the softest pity, with all 
the energy and power of a true poet. 

But if we must admit, that an irregular plot subjects a wri- 
ter to peculiar disadvantages, the force of Massinger’s genius 
will appear more evidently, from this very concession. The in- 
terest of his pieces is, for the most part, strong and well de- 
fined; the story though worked up to a studied intricacy, is in 
general resolved with as much ease and probability as its nature 
will permit; attention is never disgusted by anticipation, nor 
tortured with unnecessary delay. These characters are applicable 
to most of Massinger’s own productions; but in those which he 
wrote jointly with other dramatists the interest is often weaken- 
ed, by incidents which that age permitted, but which the pre- 
sent would not endure. Thus, in the Renegado,} the honour of. 

« Athenz Oxon, vol. i. , 


} See particularly the dedication of the Maid of Honour and Great Duke 
of Florence. 


+ This play was Written by Massunger hLimselt 
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Paulina is preserved from the brutality of her Turkish master 
by the influence of a relick, which she wears on her breast: in 
the Virgin Martyr, the heroine is attended through all her suf- 
ferings, by an angel disguised as her page; her persecutor is 
urged on to destroy her by an attendant fiend, also in disguise. 
Here our anxiety for the distressed, and our hatred of the wick- 
ed, are completely stifled, and we are more easily affected by 
some burlesque passages which follow, in the same legendary 
strain. In the last quoted play, the attendant angel picks the 
pockets of two debauchees, and Theophilus overcomes the de- 
vil by means of across composed of flowers, which Dorothea 
had sent him from Paradise. 

The story of the Bondman is more intricate than that of the 
Duke of Milan, yet the former is a more interesting play ; for 
in the latter, the motives of Francisco’s conduct, which occa- 
sions the distress of the piece, are only disclosed in narration, 
at the beginning of the fifth act: we therefore consider him, 
till that moment, as a man absurdly and unnaturally vicious: but 
in the Bondman we have frequent glimpses of a concealed splen- 
dour in the character of Pisander, which keep our attention 
fixed, and exalt our expectation of the catastrophe. A more 
striking comparison might be instituted between the Fatal Dow- 
ry of our author, and Rowe’s copy of it in his Fair Penitent ; 
but this is very fully and judiciously done, by the author of the 
Observer,* who has proved sufficiently, that the interest of the 
fair Penitent is much weakened, by throwing into narration 
what Massinger had forcibly represented on the stage. Yet 
Rowe’s play is rendered much more regular by alteration. Far- 
quhar’s ZJnconstant which is taken from our author’s Guardian, 
and Fletcher’s IWiid-Goose Chace, is considerably less elegant 
and less interesting by the plagiary’s indiscretion; the lively, 
facetious Durazzo of Massinger is transformed into a nauseous 
buffoon, in the character of old Mirabel. 

The art and judgment with which our poet concludes his in- 
cidents are every where admirable. In the Duke of Mian our 
pity for Marcelia would inspire a detestation of all the other 


? «~~ 
No. 88, 89, 90 
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characters, if sac did not facilitate her ruin by the indulgence of 
an excessive pride. In ¢he Bondman, Cleora would be despica- 
ble when she changes her lover, if Leosthenes had not rendered 
himself unworthy of her, by a mean jealousy. The violence of 
Almira’s passion, in the Very Woman, prepares us for its decay. 
Many detached scenes in those pieces possess uncommon beau- 
ties of incident and situation. Of this kind are, the interview 
between Charles fifth and Sforza,* which though notoriously 
contrary to true history, and very deficient in the representation 
of the emperor, arrests our attention, and awakens our feclings 


in the strongest manner ; the conference of Matthias and 3ap- 


tista, when Sophia’s virtue becomes suspected ;+ the pleadings 
in the Fatal Dowry, respecting the funeral rites of Charalois ; 
the interview between don John, disguised as a slave, and his 
mistress, to whom he relates his story ;{ but above all, the meet- 
ing of Pisander and Cleora,|j after he has excited the revolt of 
the slaves, in order to get her within his power. These scenes 
are eminently distinguished by their novelty, correctness, and 
interest ; the most minute critic will find little wanting, and the 
lover of truth and nature can suffer nothing to be taken away. 
Itisno reproach of our author, that the foundation of several, 
perhaps all, of his plots may be traced in different historians, 
or novelists; for in supplying himself from these seurces, he fol- 
lowed the practice of the age. Shakspeare, Jonson, and the 
rest, are not more original, in this respect, than our poet; if 
Cartwright may be exempted he is the only exception to this re- 
mark. As the minds of an audience, unacquainted witIrthe mo- 
dels of antiquity, could only be affected by immediate application 
to their passions, our old writers crowded as many incidents, and 
of as perplexing a nature as possible, into their works, to sup- 
port anxiety and expectation to their utmost height. In our re- 
formed tragic school, our pleasure arises from the contempla- 
tion of the writer’s art; and instead of watching for the unfold- 
ing of the plot, [the imagination being left at liberty by the sim- 
plicity of the action,] we consider whether it be properly con- 


* Duke of Milan, act ii. 
+ Picture. +A Very Woman. 4 Bondman: 
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ducted. Another reason, however, may be assigned for the in- 


tricacy of those plots, namely, the prevailing taste for the man- 
ners and writings of Italy. During the whole of the sixteenth, 
and part ofthe seventeenth century, Italy was the seat of elegance 
and arts, which the other European nations had begun to ad- 
mire, but not to imitate. From causes which it would be fo- 
reign to the present purpose to enumerate, the Italian writers 
abounded in complicated and interesting stories, which were 
eagerly seized by a people not well qualified for invention;* but 
the richness, variety, and distinctness of character which our 
writers added to those tales, conferred beauties on them, which 
charm us at this hour, however disguised by the alterations of 
manners and language. 

Exact discrimination and consistency of character appear 
in all Massinger’s productions; sometimes, indeed, the interest 
of the play suffers by his superfluous attention tothem. Thus 
in the Fatal Dowry Charalois’s fortitude and determined sense 
of honour are carried to a most unfeeling and barbarous degree; 
and Francisco’s villainy, in the Duke of Milan, is cold and con- 
siderate beyond nature. But here we must again plead the sad 
necessity under which our poet laboured, of pleasing his audi- 
ence at any rate. It was the prevailing opinion, that the charac- 
ters ought to approach towards each other as little as possible. 
This was termed art, and in consequence of this, as Dr. Hurd 
observes,t some writers of that time have founded their cha- 
racters on abstract ideas, instead of copying them from real 
life. Those delicate and beautiful shades of manners, which 
we admire in Shakspeare, were reckoned inaccuracies by his 
contemporaries. Thus Cartwright says, in his verses to Fletch- 
er, speaking of Shakspeare, whom he undervalues, “ nature cas 
‘all his art.” 

General manners must always influence the stage; unhappi- 
ly the manners of Massinger’s age were pedantic. Yet it must 
be allowed that our author’s characters are less abstract than 


«Cartwright and Congreve, who resemble each other strongly in some re- 
markable circumstances, are almost our only dramatists who have any claims to 
originality in their plots. 

¢ Essay on the provinces ofthe drama. 
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those of Jonson or Cartwright, and that, with more dignity, they 
are equally natural with those of Fletcher. His conceptions 
are, for the most part, just and noble. We have a fine instance 
of thisin the character of Dioclesian, who, very differently from 
the ranting tyrants, by whom the stage has been so long pos- 
sessed, is generous to his vanquished enemies, and prosecutes 
as much from policy as from zeal. He attracts our respect im- 
mediately on his appearance, by the following sentiments: 


In all growing empires, 
Even cruelty is useful; some must suffer, 
And be set up examples to strike terror 
In others, though far off; but, when a state 
Is raised to her perfection, and her bases 
Too firm to shrink, or yicld, we may use mercy, 
And do’t with safety. The Duke of Milan, act i. sc. i. 


Sforza is an elevated character, cast in a different mould; 
brave, frank, and generous, he is hurried, by the unrestrained 
violence of his passions, into fatal excesses in love and friend- 
ship. He appears with great dignity before the emperor, on 


whose mercy he is thrown, by the defeat of his allies, the French, 
at the battle of Pavia. After recounting his obligations to 
Francis, he proceeds: 


If that, then, to be grateful 
For courtesies received, or not to leave 
A friend in his necessities, be a crime 
Amongst you Spaniards, - ~- 
- - +  §$forza brings his head 
To pay the forfeit. Nor come Ias a slave, 
Pinion’d and fetter’d, in a squalid weed, 
Falling before thy feet, kneeling and howling, 
For a forestall’d remission: that were poor, 
And would but shame thy victory; for conquest 
Over base foes, is a captivity, 
And nota triumph. I never fear’d to die, 
More than I wish’dto live. When I had reach’d 
My ends in being a duke, I wore those robes, 
This crown upon my head, and to my side 
This sword was girt; and witness truth, that, now 
*Tis in another’s power when I shall part. 
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With them and life together, Pm the same. 
My veins then did not swell with pride; nor now 
Shrink they for fear. The Duke of Milan, act iii. sc. : 
In the same scene, where Sforza enjoins Francisco to des- 
patch Marcelia, in case of the emperor’s proceeding to extre- 
mities against him, the poet has given him a strong expression 
of horror at his own purpose. After disposing Francisco to 
obey his commands without reserve, by recapitulating the favour 
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conferred on him, Sforza proceeds to impress him with the 
blackest view of the intended deed: 
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| But you must swear it; 
; | And put into the oath all joys or torments 
he That fright the wicked, or confirm the good; 
a) | Not to conceal it only, that is nothing, 
{ \ But, whensoe’er my will shall, strike now, 





To fall upon’t like thunder 





















{ - - : ‘Thou must do, then, 
What no malevolent star will dare to look on, 
It is so wicked: for which men will curse thee 












. | For being the instrument; and the blest angels \ 
Forsake me at my need, for being the author: 
For ’tis a deed of night, Francisco! 
In which the memory of all good actions 






We can pretend to, shall be buried quick 
Or, if we be remember’d, it shall be 





Tofright posterity by our example, 





‘That have outgone all precedents of villains 
That were before us: The Duke of Milan, Acti. sc. ult 
If we compare this scene, and especially the passage quoted, 
with the celebrated scene between king John and Hubert, we 
shall perceive this remarkable difference, that Sforza, while he 
proposes to his brother-in-law and favourite, the eventual mur- 
der of his wife, whom he idolizes, is consistent and determined: 
his mind is filled with the horror of the deed, but borne to the 
; execution of it by the impulse of an extravagant and fantastic de- 
licacy: John, who is actuated solely by the desire of removing his 











rival in the crown not only fears to communicate his purpose to 
Hubert, though he perceives him to be 

A fellow by the hand of nature mark’d, 
Quoted and sign’d to do a deed of shame; 
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but after he has sounded him and found him ready to execute 
whatever he can propose, he only hints at the deed Sforza enlar- 
ges on the cruelty and atrocity of this design; John is afraid to 
utter Ais, in the Virgin of the Sun: nay the sanguinary Richard he- 
sitates in proposing the murder of his nephews to Buckingham. 
In this instance then, as well as that of Charalois, our poet may 
seem to deviate from nature, for ambition is a stronger passion 
than love, yet Sforza decides with more promptnessand confidence 
than either of Shakspeare’s characters. We must consider, how- 
ever, that timidity and irresolution are chafacteristics of John, 
and that Richard’s hesitation appears to be assumed, only in order 
to transfer the guilt and odium of the action to Buckingham. 


OTWAY. 


Orphan, or the Unhappy Marriage. 





Tue plot of this celebrated tragedy, though generally sup- 
posed to be invented by the author, is taken from a fact related in 
avery scarce pamphlet (of which I believe only two copies are 
now to be found) entitled English 4dventures published in 1667. 
The following are the particulars:— 

The father of Charles Brandon, afterwards duke of Suffolk, 
retired on the death of his lady to the borders of Hampshire. His 
family consisted of two sons, and a young lady, the daughter of a 
friend lately deceased, whom he adopted as his own child. 

This lady, being singularly beautifuh as well as amiable in her 
manners,, attracted the affections of both the brothers. The el- 
der, however, was the favourite, and he privately married her; 
which the younger not knowing, and overhearing an appointmént 
of the lovers to meet the next night in her bedchamber, he con- 
trived to get his brother otherwise employed, and made the sig- 
nal of admission himself (thinking it a mere intrigue). Unfortu- 
nately he succeeded. 

On a discovery, the lady lost her reason, and soon after died. 
The two brothers fought, and the elder fell. The father broke 
his heart a few months afterwards. The younger brother, 
Charles Brandon, the unintentional author of all this family 
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misery, quitted England in despair, with a fixed determination 
of never returning. 

Being abroad for several years, his nearest relations suppo- 
sed him dead, and began to take the necessary steps for obtaining 
his estates; when rouzed by this intelligence, he returned pri- 
vately to England, and for a time took obscure lodgings in the 
vicinity of his family mansion. 

While he was in this retreat, the young king (Henry eighth), 
who had just buried his father, was one day hunting on the bor- 
ders of Hampshire, when he heard the cries of a female in dis- 
tress in an adjoining wood. His gallantry immediately summoned 
him to the place, though he then happened to be detached from 
all his courtiers; where he saw two ruffians attempting to vio- 
late the honour of a young lady. The king instantly drew on 
them; anda scuffle ensued, which roused the reverie of Charles 
Brandon, who was taking his morning’s walk in an adjoining 
thicket: he immediately ranged himself on the side of the king, 
whom he then did not know, and by his dexterity soon disarmed 
one of the ruffians, while the other fled. 

The king, charmed with this act of gallantry so congenial to 
his own mind, inquired the name and family of the stranger; 
and not only repossessed him of his patrimonial estates, but took 
him under his immediate protection. 

It was this same Charles Brandon, who afterwards privately 
married Henry’s sister, Margaret, queen dowager of France; 
which marriage the king not only forgave, but created him duke 
of Suffolk, and continued his favour towards him to the last hour 
of the duke’s life. 

«He died before Henry; and the latter showed in his attachment 
to this nobleman, that notwithstanding his fits of capriciousness 
and cruelty, he was capable of a cordial and steady friendship. 
He was sitting in council when the newsof Suffolk’s death reach- 
ed him; and he publicly took that occasion beth to express 
his own sorrow, and to celebrate the merits of the deceased. 
He declared that during the whole course of their acquaintance 
his brother-in-law had not made a single attempt to injure an ad- 
versary, and had neyer whispered a word to the disadvantage of 
anv one: “ and are there avy of you, my lords, who can say as 
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much.” When the king subjoined these words, (says the histori- 
an) he looked round in all their faces, and saw that confusion 
whichthe consciousness of secret guilt naturally threw upon them. 

Otway took his plot from the fact related in this pamplet; but 
to avoid perhaps interfering in a circumstance which might affect 
many noble families at that time living, he laid the scene of his 
tragedy in Bohemia. 

There is a large painting ofthe above incident now at Woburn, 
the seat of his grace the duke of Bedford; and the old dutchess- 
dowager, in showing this picture a few years before her death to 
a nobleman, related all the particulars of the story. 


Gencalogical account of the family of Wellesley. 


An account of the family of Wellesley cannot be uninteresting to your 
numerous readers. I therefore transmit a brief extract, which I have made 
concerning them. 


Sir Dudley Colley succeeded to the baronetage, 1637, and 
was father of Elizabeth, who married Garret Wellesley, Esq. 
cf Meath, whose son leaving no issue, devised his whole pro- 
perty to Richard Colley, one of his mother’s family. Sir Dud- 
ley was succeeded by sir Henry, who, by his marriage in 1674 
with Mary, daughter of sir William Usher; had Henry and 
Richard. Henry, in 1719, married lady Mary Hamilton, daugh- 
ter of James 6th, earl of Abercorn, and sister of lady Elizabeth, 
who married William Brownlow, esq. and was mother of Eliza- 
beth; who married John Vesey, Ist lord Knapton, grandfather 
of the present viscount de Vesey, and father of viscountess 
Pery, and viscountess Northland, and of the wife of sir Robert 
Staples, bart. father of Isabella; who married Gerald Fitz Gerald, 
esq. son of the late right hon. col. Fitz~Gerald, by his second 
wife, the younger sister of and co-heiress with Alicia, widow 
of Stephen Cassen, esq. of Queen’s county, who died 1773, 
leaving Stephen, a barrister, who practised at Bengal, and other 
issue. Richard Colley, before named, was the first who assumed 
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the name Wellesley, was created baron Mornington, 1746, and 
was father of Garret, advanced 1760 to the titles of viscount 
Wellesley and earl of Mornington, who by Anne Hill, daughter 
of the first viscount Dunganon, was father of Richard Colley, 
the present marquis, of sir Arthur, born 1769, the hero of Tala- 
vera, now viscount Wellington, and other issue. The present 
marquis was, for his signal services in India, raised to that dig- 
nity, 1799, having previously been created an English baron, 
1797, 


SELLING OF WIVES. 


The British newspapers and magazines give occasional in- 
telligence of bargains (whether good or bad) bought and sold in 
this curious articleof commerce, sometimes by private contract, 
sometimes by public in fairs and markets—or as the law tech- 
nically calls it, in market ouverte. 

Many people imagine that these are mere newspaper squibs— 
editorial inventions to make fools laugh in the alehouse, or for 
want of other matter, to fill a vacant column with so many 
words that mean nothing. Some who are more good natured 
than knowing, think it impossible that a man would be so aban- 
doned as to sell the dear wife of his bosom—his better part.— 
Others, more knowing than good natured, think that no man 
would be fool enough to buy such an article; and a third sct 
imagine that such a purchase and sale would not be valid in any 
christian country. Of the erroneous notion of the first of these 
every day’s experience affords abundant proof, since, in every 
country, men part with their wives, and wives with their hus- 
bands, with as little dclay or remorse as they would move from 
one boarding house to another. The second may show their 
wits, but cannot help seeing a thousand practical confutations of 
their opinion unless they shut their eyes against conviction— 
husbands and wives being bought and sold in a considerable por- 
tion of the marriages which take place—And as to the third we 
can assure them that the thing has often taken place in the very 
way asserted in the newspapers. 
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Reader, hast thou never yct heard the vulgar phrase “a Smith- 
field bargain.” If thou hast not, then let me tell thee that itis 
a common saying, and generally applied to the summary mode 
of breaking a vinculo matrimonii here alluded to. <A tender 
husband girds his accomplished wife’s waist with a zone of hemp, 
lovingly leads her (nothing loath) to the market place, and 
there sells her to the highest bidder—himself the auctioneer. 
Upon this simple process the man imagines that he has trans- 
ferred his rights daronial to the purchaser, and is at liberty to 
seek another feme. As this neveroccurs but among the lowest 
ranks, the law is never called in, to nullify the act, for law is not 
to be had fornothing in England, any more than here; and there 
being no estate in the case, the object being only a wife, is not 
thought worth contention. 

Yet if prescription, covered with the hoar of many ages, may 
be considered tantamount to law, the practice may be justified 
upon that plea; for it has unquestionably prevailed in England for 
ages. Dugdale, than whom there can be no better authority, 
says that “ John De Camois, ” son of “lord Ralph De Camois” 
of his own free will gave and demised his wife Margaret, the 
daughter and heiress of John Gaidesden to sir William Painel 
Knight, and gave, granted, rcleased and quitted to him, all the 
goods and chattels that he had, or might thereafter have, and al- 
so whatever was his of the said Margaret’s goods and chattels, 
with their appurtenances; so as that neither he, nor any other in 
his name, should or might make any demand orclaim on the 
said Margaret, for the goods and chattels ofthe said Margaret 
forever. Dugdale further states that the lady cohabited with 
sir William Painel, and reports the matter (as it is now transcri- 
bed from him) upon the authority and in the words of the par- 
liament rolls of 30 Edw. 1. 

In ancient law phrase this moving of the lady with her ef- 
fects was stated in the records to be “ut omnia sua secum haberet,”’ 


and hence arose the saying, so very much in use at this day, of 
packing a personoff 6ag and baggage or in other words, inversely, 
the baggage with her bag in her hand. 

Itis a curious fact, and incredible if it did not stand upon re- 
cord, that upon the aboye mentioned lady’s claiming dower from 
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454 MISCELLANY. 
the manor of Turpull { Broadwater, Devonshire ] which belonged 
to her first husband John de Camois, this extraordinary grant to | 
Painel was pleaded in bar, in consequence of which she lost her 
suit, it being determined that “she had no right to dower from 
thence.” The venerable historian Camden mentioning this cir- 
cumstance says “I confess myself ashamed to mention this; but 
I see Pope Gregory was not mistaken when he wrote to Lanfranc, 
archbishop of canterbury, that “he learned there were certain 
persons in Scotland, that not only forsook, but sold their wives; 
whereas in England they gave and granted them away.” So 
much for the virtues of our ancestors, and the simplicity and in- 
nocence of good folks “in the olden time.” 


BINGLEY’S MOUSE. 





Ofthe numerous works which, within the last two years, 
have fallen from the British press, few have been more read, few 
ure more calculated to excite interest and convey important infor- 
mation, than Bingly’s Memoirs of British Quadrupeds. We pur- 
pose, therefore to diverify the matter of the Mirror with occa- 
sional selections from them. For the present num ber we ex- 
tract some amusing anccdotes of a little harvest mouse which 
Mr. B. had in his possession for two years. It must first be observ- 
ed that these mice, which are of a bright chesnut colour, and so 
small as seldom to be more than about the sixth of an ounce in 
weight, are hitherto unknown in any other parts of England than 
the counties of Hants, Dorset, Wilts, and Sussex. 

* About the middle of September, 1804 (says Mr. Bingley) I 
had a female harvest mouse given to me by Mrs. Campbell, of 
Chewton House, Hants, it had been put into a dormouse cage, 
immediately when caught, and a few days afterwards produced 
cight young ones. I entertained some hopes that the little ani- 
mal would have nursed these, and brought them up ; but having 
been disturbed in her removal, about four miles, from the coun- 
try she began to destroy them, and [took them from her. The 


young ones at the time I received them ‘not more than two or 
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three days old,) must have been at least cquai in weight to the 
mother. 

«“ After they were removed, she soon became reconciled to 
her situation; and, when there was no noise, would venture to 
come out of her hiding place, at the extremity of the cage, and 
climb about among the wires of the open part before me. In 
doing this I remarked that her tail was, in some measure, pre- 
hensile and that to render her hold the more secure, she gene- 
rally coiled the extremity of it round one of the wires. The toes 
of all the feet were particularly long and flexile, and she could 
grasp the wire very firmly with any of them. She frequently 
rested on her hind feet, somewhat in the manner of the Jerboa, 
for the purpose of looking about her; and in this attitude could 
extend her body at such an angle as at first greatly surprised me. 
She was a beautiful little animal; and her various attitudes in 
cleaning her face, head, and body, with her paws, were peculiarly 
graceful and elegant. 

“ For a few days after I received this mouse I neglected to 
give it any water; but when I afterwards put some into the 
cage, she lapped it with great eagerness. After lapping, she 
always raised herself on her hind feet, and cleaned her head 
with her paws. She continued even to herdeath exceedingly 
shy andtimid; but whenever I put into the cage any favourite 
food such as grains of wheat or maize, she would eat them be- 
fore me. On the least noise or motion, however, she immedi- 
ately ran off, with the grain in her mouth, to her hiding place. 

“ One evening, as I was sitting at my writing-desk, and the 
animal was playing about in the open part of its cage, a large 
blue fly happened to buzz against the wires. The little crea- 
ture, although at twice or thrice the distance of her own length 
from it, sprang along the wires with the greatest agility and 
would certainly have seized it, had the space betwixt the wires 
been sufficiently wide to have admitted her teeth or paws to 
reach it. I was surprised at this occurrence, as I had been led 
to believe that the harvest mouse was merely a granivorous ani- 
mal. I caught the fly, and made it buzz in my fingers against 
the wires. The mouse though usually shy and timid, immedi- 


ately came out of her hiding-place, and, running to the spot, 
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seized and devoured it. From this time I fed her with insects, 
whenever I could get them; and she always preferred them to 
any other kind of food that I offered her. 

“ When this mouse was first put into her cage, a piece of 
fine flannel was folded up in the dark part of it, as a bed, andI 
put some grass and bran into the large open part. In the course 
of a few days all the grass was removed; and on examining the 
cage, I found it very neatly arranged betwixt the folds of the 
flannel, and rendered more soft by being mixed with the knap of 
the flannel, which the animal had torn off in considerable quanti- 
ty for the purpose! The chief part of this operation must have 
taken place in the night; for although the mouse was generally 
awake and active during the day time, yet I never once observed 
it employed in removing the grass. 

“On opening its nest about the latter end of October, 1804, 
I remarked that there were, amongst the grass and wool at the 
bottom about forty grains of maize. These appeared to have 
been arranged with some care and regularity; and every grain 
had the corcule or growing part eaten out, the loves only being 
left. This seemed so much like an operation induced by the in- 
stinctive propensity that some quadrupeds are endowed with, for 
storing up food for support during the winter months, that I 
soon afterwards put into the cage about a hundred additional 
grains of maize. These were all in a short time carried away ; 
and on a second examination, I found them stored up in the man- 
ner of the former. But though the animal was well supplied 
with other food, and particularly with bread, which it seemed 
very fond of ; and although it continued perfectly active through 
the whole winter, on examining its nest a third time, about the 
end of November, I observed that the food in its repository was 
all consumed, except half a dozen grains. 

“ This interesting little animal died in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1806, after a confinement of 2) years. I have some reason 
to belive that its death was occasioned by water being put into 
its cage, in a shell picked up on the sea shore, that had been 
much impregnated with salt,” 
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ACTORS. 
Or the various trades and professions, to which men have 
recourse, either to gratify their inclinations or to procure a live- 
lihood, there is not one, particularly of those called liberal, more 
laborious, or wasteful of life, than that of anactor, and more espe- 
cially a tragedian. To arrive at consummate excellence requires 
indefatigable study, unwearied practice, and the utmost exer- 
tion of the vocal organs; not to mention the violent bodily exer- 
cise frequently demanded; and above all, the violent agitation of 
alternate passions, which, though assumed, are often very deeply 
felt, and which being deeply felt, must rapidly impair the vigour 
of the animal spirits, and exhaust the lamp of life. WhenI see 
an actor straining himself on the stage, and contemplate the 
faces of the audience, as they look on with vacant hilarity or stu- 
pid apathy portrayed in them, instead of thinking how I shall 
compose smart things, by the way of showing critical discern- 
ment, and parading my wit at the expense of the former, I can- 
not help saying to myself, what a pity it is that a man of talents 
should be killing himself in a vain attempt to please or to profit 
so many logs. And it is quite unfashionable too, to seem pleased 
or affected; so the gentry in the boxes sit in a kind of stupid 
pout, while the laugh or the tear is drawn from the unsophisti- 
cated frequenters of the pit, and the actors are repaid by a roar 
of rude mirth from the coarse throats in the gallery. ThenlI 
whisper to myself, with Pierre, 


“‘ | could hug the greasy rogues—they please me.” 


These reflections occurred to me to day on reading a list of 
names of actors who have absolutely fallen victims to their ex- 
crtions in the service of the public. 

It does not require the physical or anatomical skill of an 
M. D. to understand how intimately the passions and feelings 
are connected with and affect the bodily frame—how destructive 
they often prove to health—how fatal even to life itself; and yet 
without feeling and passion what isa player? “ Rules,” said 
Baron, the sublime actor, the Garrick of France, “ may teach us 
not to raise the arms above the head; but if passion carries therfi 


there it will be well done:—Passion knows more then .irt 
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In a French work, entitled “ Parnasse Reformé,” the author 
makes Montriewry, one of the greatest tragic as well as co- 
mic actors of his time, and who died of his violent exertions in 
performing Orestes in the Andromache of Racine, utter the 
following curious soliloquy in the shades, It throws a strong 
light upon the subject, at the same time that the lamentations it 
contains are excessively droll, and cast much ridicule, while they 
convey some severe raillery on the distressesand inconveniences, 
which tragic actors must feel, often in anextreme degree, more 
particularly where the actor’s constitution is irritable and deli- 
cate, in which case the assumption of a variety of characters, not 
only impairs the health and shortens life, but may have a serious 
effect upon the mental faculties. The celebrated Bonn felt so 
exquisitely the character Lusigman in Zara, which he personated, 
that when Zara, in her turn came to address the old man, she 
found him absolutely dead in his chair. 

«“ Ah!” says Montfleury in the shades, “how sincerely do I 
wish that tragedies had never been invented! I might in that case 
have been yet ina state capable of appearing on the stage; and if 
I should not have attained the glory of appearing in sublime 
characters, I should at least have trifled agreeably, and have 
worked off my spleen in laughing! I have wasted my lungs in 
the violent emotions of jealousy, love and ambition. A thou- 
sand times, have I been obliged to force myself to represent more 
passions than Le Brun ever painted or conceived. I saw myself 
frequently obliged to dart terrible glances; to roll my eyes furi- 
ously in my head, like a man insane; to frighten others by ex- 
travagant grimaces; to display on my countenance the redness of 
indignation and hatred, and to make the paleness of fear and 
surprise succeed each other by turns; to express the transports 
of rage and despair; to bellow like a demoniac; and consequent- 
ly to stain all parts of my body, to render them fitter to accom- 
pany these different expressions. The man then, who would 
know of what I died, let him not ask if it was of the fever, the 
dropsy, or the gout; but let him know it was or THE ANDROMA- 
CHE. 
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HISTORY OF KNAVERY. 





A much more curious or entertaining miscellany can hardly be 
imagined, than a laborious compiler might collate from the frauds, : 
tricks, and ingenious deceptions, by which villains and sharpers 
eke out, for a short time, their miserable existence, in the great 
towns and cities of Europe. London, there is reason to believe, 
stands foremost as a mart for this as well as every other kind 
of traffic. ‘hither flock the reprobates and vagabonds exiled 
by their offences from all parts of the earth; and there, it may 
be said, the two extremes of honesty and dishonesty have taken 
up their head quarters; there they confront each other, intrench- 
ed like lord Wellington and Massena, intent upon mutual an- 
noyance and destruction, but unable to get the better, either of 
the other, or to do more than manceuvre and skirmish in out- 
posts. The honest are frequently robbed, and the dishonest 
frequently hanged—but the great body of either still maintains 
its stand without any diminution. 

Idle and depraved wretches consider labour too painful to 
be endured, and therefore will steal, cheat, or even cut a throat 
rather than work to earn a livelihood, or acquire property. In 
every age and country, society has been infested with such be- 
ings, whom frequent detections have driven to the highest exer- 
tion of ingenuity to devise new and unsuspected modes of fraud 
and deception. Of all the inventions of man to live in idleness 
upon the labours ofhis fellow creatures, the most ancient, and in 
its effects the most comprehensive, is begging---a practice, which 
has struck forth in infinite ramifications to every part of the 
earth, and assumed as many shapes as there are objects to be 
feigned in the great miscellany of the living world. The fra- 
ternity of mendicants have resisted every attempt to dissolve 
their body, nor will they vanish till the last day shall remove 
every living creature from the earth. After the establishment 
of christianity, flocks of christians determined to devote them- 
selves to the service of the Lord, in their way, and work no 
more; such were the pilgrims, friars and mendicants. In the 
mayoralty of sir Francis Child,_1732, 502 persons were indicted * 
at the Old Bailey: 70 of whom received sentence of death, 203 
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of transportation; eight were fined, imprisoned, or pilloried; four 
were burnt in the hand; four whipped; and 288 acquitted. 

In 1722, ten pounds reward was offered by the clerk of the 
New River Company, forthe apprehension of persons who had 
wantonly tapped the pipes, and others that had cut the banks 
and let water on their own possessions. , 

Guinea-dropping was practised in 1700; and it was customary 
for thieves to carry cocks into retired or vacant places to throw 
at them, in order to collect spectators, and empty their pockets. 

In so populous a city as London, no place is sacred from the 
contrivances of sharpers. Even the plate used at the corona- 
tion feast of queen Anne, in Westminster-hall, April 1702, was 
stolen, with table linen, and a great deal of pewter. 

Mr. Sheridan in the Critic, forcibly exposes the various 
kinds of puffs used by tradesmen and authors; and he classes 
them very justly into the puff direct, indirect, &c. The first 
instance; which occurs of a case in point, after 1700, is the fol- 


lowing, from a hair-dresser, which fraternity is notorious for 


extreme modesty and truth in their addresses to the public:--- 
“ Whereas a pretended hair cutter between the maypole in the 
Strand and st. Clement’s church, hath without any provocation 
maliciously abused Jenkin Cuthbeartson,behind his back, atseveral 
persons’ houses, and at his own shop, which hath been very much 
to his disadvantage, by saying, that he was a pitiful fellow and a 
blockhead, and that he did not understand how to cut hairor shave: 
I therefore the said Jenkin Cuthbeartson, think myself obliged to 
justify myself, and to let the world know thatI understand my trade 
so far, that I challenge the aforesaid pretended hair-cutter, or any 
that belongs to him, either to shave or cut hair, or any thing 
that belongs to the trade, for five or ten pounds, to be judged 
by two sufficent men of our trade, as witness my hand this 9th 
day of November, 1702. Jenkin Cuthbeartson.” 
Fellows who pretended to calculate nativities were to be met 
with in several parts of London at the same period: they sold 
ridiculous inventions, which they termed sfgi/s, and the pos- 
sessor of those had but to fancy they would protect themselves 
and property, and the object of the conjuror was accomplished. 
Almanack John obtained great celebrity in this art; it appears 
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that he was a shoemaker, and resided inthe Strand: This fet- 
low and others of his fraternity, preyed upon fools or very silly 
people only; their losses were therefore of very little moment, 
and the turpitude of Almanack John was not quite so great a¢ 
that of the villains who affected illness and deformity to rob the 
charitable, as will appear by the following notice itt 1702:— 
“ That people may not be imposed upon by beggars who pre- 
tend to be lame, dumb, &c. which really are not so, this is’to 
give notice, that the president and governors for the pobdr of 
London, pitying the case of one Richard Alegil, a boy of eleven 
years of age, who pretended himself lame of both his legs, so 
that he used to go shoving himself along on his breech: they 
ordered him tobe taken into their work-house, intending to make 
him ataylor, upon which he confessed that his brother, a boy of 
seventeen years of age, about four years ago, by the advice of 
other beggars, contracted his legs, and turned them backwards, 
so that he never used them from that time to this, but followed 
the trade of begging; that he usually got frve shillings a day, 
sometimes ten shillings; that he had been all over the counties, 
especially the west of England, where his brother carried him 
ona horse, and pretended that he was born so. He hath also 
given an account that he knows of other beggars that pretend 
to be dumb and lame, and of some that tie their arms in their 
breeches, and wear a wooden stump in their sleeve. The said 
president and governors have caused his legs to be set straight, 
and he now has the use of them and walks upright.” 

A shocking instance of depravity occurred in March, 1718. 
A Quaker potter of the name of Oades, who resided in Gravel- 
lane, Southwark, had four sons, whom he admitted into part- 
nership with him, and at the same time suffered them to carry 
on business on theirownaccount. This method of proceeding 
naturally led to jealousies and envy on both sides, which in- 
creased to such a degree of rancour, that the father and sons 
appear to have acted towards each other as if no connection 
subsisted between them. The immediate cause of the horrid 
event that renders the tale odious, was the arrest of Oades by 
his sons, for the violation of the peace, which they had bound him 
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in a penalty to observe, and the consequent expulsion of their 
mother from her dwelling. This act attracted the notice of 
the populace, who seldom fail to adopt the right side of a ques- 
tion of justice, and as usual they began to execute summary 
vengeance on the house. The sons, an attorney, and another 
person, secured themselves within it, whence they read the riot 
act, and fired immediately after; a bullet entered the head of a 
woman, who fell dead; the assault then became more furious; 
and persons were sent for Mr. Lade, a justice: that gentleman 
bailed the father, and commanded the sons to submit in vain; 
he therefore found it necessary to send for a guard of soldiers, 
who arrived and commenced aregular siege; but the fortress 
was not stormed till two o’clock in the morning, wher a coura- 
geous fellow scaled a palisade on the back part of the house, 
and admitted his party, who rushed in, and secured the garri- 
son. The son of OQades who shot the woman, was tried for the 
murder, found guilty, but pardoned on his father’s intercession, 
provided he banished himself. 

An extraordinary escape was accomplished in 1716, by a 
highwayman named Goodman, who had been apprehended with 
great exertion and difficulty, and brought to trial at the Old 
Bailey, where the jury pronounced him guilty, but at the instant 
the verdict was given, he sprang over the enclosure, and eluded 
every endeavour to arrest his progress. Such was the daring 
folly of this man, that he frequently appeared in public, and pre- 
suming on his supposed security, actually went to Mackerel’s 
Quaker coffee-house, in Bartlet’s buildings, for the purpose of 
procuring the arrest of a carrier, to whom he had entrusted 16 
pounds, to be conveyed to his wife in the country, and who sup- 
posing Goodman would be hanged, had converted it to his own 
use: there he met an attorney by appointment, and stationed four 
desperadoes at the door, armed with pistols, in order to repel’ 
any attempt at scizing him. The attorney, aware of his pre- 
caution, listened to the case of the carrier, and studiously 
avoided betraying him; but the instant Goodman departed, he 
declared who his client was, upon which several persons watch- 
ed the wretch to his place of concealment, where they attacked 


him, and he them, with the utmost resolution. After a severe 
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conflict, in which the assailants were compelled to bruise him 
dreadfully, he was secured; but throwing himself down in the 
street, they were at last compelled to bind and carry him in a 
cart to prison: he was hanged not long after. 

The mistress of Child’s coffee-house, was defrauded of a 
considerable sum in September, 1716, by an artful stratagem. 
She received a note by the penny post, which appeared to come 
from Dr. Mead, who frequented her house, saying, that a parcel 
would be sent there for him from Bristol, containing choice 
drugs, and begging her to pay the sum of 6 pounds 1! shillings 
tothe bearer. The reader will probably anticipate the denoue- 
ment; the bundle was brought, the money paid; the doctor de- 
clared his ignorance of the transaction, the parcel was opened, 
and the contents found to be rags. 

It is not often that thefts can be narrated which are cal- 
culated to produce a smile; and yet we are much mista- 
ken if the reader doth not relax his risible faculties, when he 
is informed of a singular method of stealing wigs, practised 
in 1717. This we present him veréatim, from the Weekly 
Journal of March 30—“ The thieves have got such a villainous 
way now of robbing gentlemen, that they cut holes through the 
back of hackney coaches, and take away their wigs, or fine head 
dresses of gentlewomen; so a gentleman was served, last Sunday, 
in Tooley-street, and another but last Tuesday in Fenchurch- 
street; wherefore this may serve for a caution to gentlemen or 
gentlewomen that ride single in the night time, to sit in the fore- 
seat, which will prevent that way of robbing.” 

Immediately after the disclosure of the shocking villainy 
practised by stock jobbers and the south sea directors, another 
impostor .was exposed to public view, and the charity, that had 
voluntarily flown into his pocket, turned to more worthy chan- 
nels. It is true the fellow was a little villain, but his arts may 
serve as abeacon tothe unwary. The wretch pretended to be 
subject to epileptic fits, and would fall purposely into some dirty 
pool, whence he never failed to be conveyed to a dry place, or 
to receive handsome donations; sometimes he terrified the spec- 
tators with frightful gestures and convulsive motions, as if he 
would beat his head and limbs to pieces; and, gradually recover- 
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ing, receive the rewards of his performance; but the frequency 
of the exploit at length atwacted the notice of the police, by 
whom he was conveyed in a dreadful fit to the lord mayor, in 
whose presence the fit continued with the utmost violence; that 


respectable magistrate, undertaking the office of physician, pre- 


scribed the compter, and finally the work-house, where he had 


no sooncr arrived, than, finding it useless to counterfeit, he be- ~ 


gan to amend, and beat his hemp with double cheerfulness. 

A brother in iniquity went to as many as twenty taverns in 
one afternoon, the landlords of which were ordered by him to 
prepare a supper for three officers of the guards, and to pay him 
a shilling for his trouble, and to charge it to the officers. 

The year 1783 introduced a new and dreadful trait in the 
customs of thieves and other villains, which seems to have origi- 
nated in the lazy constitutions of some predatory wretches in 
Bristol; where they sent a letter to a ships’ carpenter, threaten- 
ing destruction to himself and property, if he did not deposite a 
certain sum ina place pointed out by them. As that unfortunate 
person neglected to do so, his house was burnt in defiance of 
every precaution; and the practice was immediately adopted 
throughout the kingdom, to the constant terror of the opulent. 
London had a three-fold share of incendiaries; indeed, the letters 
inserted in the newspapers, received by various persons, are 
disgraceful even to the most abandoned character. The king 
was at length induced to issue a proclamation, forbidding any 
person to comply with demands for money, and offering 300 
pounds reward for the apprehension of such as had, for four 
months previous to the date of the proclamation, sent incendiary 
letters, or maimed or injured his subjects for noncompliance. 

A female, of tolerable appearance, and between thirty and 
forty years of age, was the cause of much alarm in 1731, by pre- 
tending to hang herself in different parts of the town. Her me- 
thod was thus: she found a convenient situation for the experi- 
ment, and suspended herself; an accomplice, always at hand for 
the purpose, immediately released her from the rope, and after 
rousing the neighbourhood, absconded. Humanity induced the 
spectators to take her into houses, and always to relieve her, who 
were told, when suffictent/y recovered to articulate, that she had 
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possessed 1500 pounds, but marrying an Irish taptain, he robbed 
her of every penny, and fled, which produced despair, and a de- 
termination to commit suicide. | 

Three different sets of sharpers infested the metropolis the | x 
following winter, who went from house to house with counter- a 
feited letters of request from the magistrates and rectors of Tid, 
St. Mary’s, Lincolnshire, and Outwell and Terrington, Norfolk; 
representing that dreadful fires had almost desolated those places; 
when, in truth, no such event had happened. 





ON WINE. 4 

i 

Wine maketh the heart glad. if 

4 

a + 

The following little playful essay has much humour and plea- 4 
santry, if not wit, besides classical allusions, good sense and 
truth to recommend it. As we should with difficulty find matter , ‘ 
purely original so deserving of perusal, we transcribe it from a i 


British publication. 

The English, according to the good old custom handed down 
to them from Anacreon and Horace, are fond of singing the joys 
of love and wine, and possess several madrigals in no small re- 
quest, informing all whom it may concern, that whosoever h 
wishes to obtain the myrtle of Venus, must walk [as steadily as mi 


he can | through the vineyard of Bacchus to obtain it. When I i 
declare that my only reason for dissenting from this established i 
creed, is that it is not true, I shall perhaps be considered by 4 
these thirsty souls as dry enough to be burnt for a heretic; and a 
yet such is undoubtedly my opinion. I am at this moment MI 
casting my eyes over a map of Europe, which decorates the a 


screen I use to keep Boreas from my fire-side, and am forcibly 
reminded by it, that the potent Turk, and the gallant French- 
man, and the amorous natives of Spain and Portugal, possess a 
tract of territory fully sufficient to qualify them to vote upon 
the question, and are at least as much wedded to Venus as the 
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English, without being altogether as assiduous in their court- 
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ship of Bacchus. It is indeed a curious fact, that the inhabi- 
tants of the continent, like the asinine Midas, convert the juice 
of the grape into aurum fotabile, and are content to resign their 
port and claret, and to receive British guineas in exchange 
from those jolly dogs, who consider the third bottle as synony- 
mous with the third heaven. 

Trelawny, whose pimpled visage begins to proclaim hima 
member of this guzzling fraternity, accosted me last Wednes- 
day evening in the lobby of Covent Garden theatre, and insist- 
ed upon taking me under his arm, on the following day to dine with 
as honest a set of fellows as ever drew a cork. My respect for En- 


glish honesty made me obey the summons with alacrity; and as 


the clock struck five, I experienced the honour of an introduction 
to the president, a fat chubby man, cased in a red waistcoat and 
leather breeches. As he was in the act of squeezing lemons into 
a bowl, rivalling in magnitude that of the devil of Brighton, his 
salutation was necessarily concise, consisting of a momentary 
elevation of his eyes, a grunt of “Sarvant Sir,” and a return 
of his optics downwards to the object of their adoration. This 
laconic welcome was much applauded by my introducer, who 
observed to me in a side whisper, that business must be mind- 
ed. We sat down at a quarter past five to a dinner consisting 
of pork in all its varieties of leg, spare-rib, and chop. It seems 
that a few years ago, one of the tribe of Levi broke the head of 
a carpenter in a dispute about the possibility of rebuilding the 
temple of Jerusalem, upon which occasion the club confined 
their future viands to the flesh of the unclean beast, as a polite 
mode of excluding the descendants of Abraham. The conver- 
sation was lively and diverting, and but for the frequent inter- 
ruption occasioned by calling on the company for toasts and 
sentiments, would for two or three hours have highly amused 
me. I have not lived in England long enough to relish the 
giving of toasts and sentiments, so as to feel any diminution of 
the head-ach, from a jingling sentiment about champagne and 
real pain, nor can I see the propriety of swallowing Lord Col- 
lingwood or Sir Sidney Smith, when they might be so much 
better employed in battling with my countrymen on the main, 
who by the bye, stomach them at sea just as ill as I do in port. 
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T have a great respect for Mr. Sheridan, but old Shery is very 
little improved by soaking him at the bottom of a glass, and I 
can venture to affirm that the Duke of Clarence is not so am- 
bitious of treading in the steps of his predecessor as to wish to 
convert my belly into a butt of Malmsey Madeira, that his high- 
ness may have the honour of floating in the middle of it. These 
sentiments, however, you may be sure I kept to myself. The 
songs and bon mots had for me the attraction of novelty, and in 
the members, inspired that attentive respect, which is due to old 
age. One thing was worthy of remark, the oldest and feeblest 
of the party, were precisely those, who boasted the loudest of 
their exploits in love and drinking. | 

I longed to cite the instance of abbé Sieyes, who in our ear- 
lier days, in answer to a variety of declaratory plans for a new 
government, advised the proposers to spare their eloquence, 
with this reproof, “A constitution acts but does not talk.” A 
war-worn veteran on my left hand carried his glass to his head 
with a tremulous motion like the accidental meeting of two loy- 
al streamers on a steeple in a high wind. Opposite to me sat 
another who shuffled into the room on two crutches, and whose 
lower extremities were of no more use to him, than those of 
the marble-thighed monarch in the Arabian, and the vice-pre- 
sident at the foot of the table, had his mouth so perverted by the 
palsy, that his head almost touched his left shoulder in his endea- 
vour to bring his lips parallel to the horizon to receive their 
darling beverage. How laudable is the ambition of those men, 
who sacrifice fame, health, and wealth in wooing that tun-bellied 
deity, who extracts the brains of his votaries through their pa- 
lates! About nine o’clock conviviality had reached its climax; 
wit afterwards degenerated into buffoonery, and friendship frown- 
ed in bestiality. Confusion became the order of the night, and I 
thought myself lucky in reaching my lodgings at eleven, with- 
out being detained to sojourn in the watch-house. Is it not la- 
mentable, Ambrose, to see a race of intelligent beings—but I 
hate moralizing. 

The other sex are certainly wiser than we: they rarely indulge 
in the pleasures of the bottle, till those of love are beyond their 
reach. Ariadne would never have taken to Bacchus if she had 
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not been deserted by Theseus. For myself I object to convivial 
clubs for several reasons. The very end they have in view is 
lost in their eagerness to obtain it. Pleasure is a nymph by far 


too independent to come like an orange-wench at a bidding: she 4 
must invite herself or she will stay away, even though the first ; 
Monday in every month is appointed to receive her. “ Let's : 
be funny next Sunday,” said Hit Chuckle to me last’ summer, 
we'll hire a boat and dine at Greenwich. I’ve got a foolscap $ 
and bells, Muzz has hired a cat’s head mask, and Dick Dabble . 
has promised to bring his pea-shooter to pepper the flats in the ‘ 
Gravesend bay—Damme we’ll keep it up in fine style.” The day t 
came, the party embarked at Tower stairs, foolscap, mask, pea- : 
shooter and all, and during the whole voyage were as mute as 
so many mackerel. So much for pleasure as per appointment! f 
: But my objection to clubs would not be lessened were they as . 
| merry as they profess to be. I dislike any established evening . 


amusement in which women have no share. Why, if am mar- 
ried, should I and my wife; if single, I and my mistress, be thus 
kept apart, like the weather glass, she at home, I abroad, and 
vice versa? I consider a clever, good humoured wife fas hand- 
some and as much under thirty as she pleases | to be the sugar 
in the chequered punch-bowl in man’s life. The mind of man 
intoxicated by the brandy of ambition, soured by the lemon of 
litigation, and—so on to the end of the metaphor! Were doctor 
Johnson alive, and writing his Ramblers, I think I could come 
in for a paragraph. I admit [what indeed it would be a folly to 
deny] that woman was the cause of our exclusion from Para- 
dise, but I am the less uneasy upon that score from finding that 
she can occasionally continue to make the wilderness of this 
world look so like the garden of Eden, [as an atonement I sup- 
pose for the mischief she has done] that it requires no small 
skill in horticulture to find out the difference. 

The Englishman spends his evening in the company of old 
port; the Frenchman in that of young women. What is the con- 
sequence? thy former is often weary of life, though seated in the 
lap of plenty; the latter an exile and destitute, finds himselfin a 
lund of brothers, extracting the milk of nan Kindness, even 
from the besom of indigence 
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To abstract one’s self from emotions of awe and admiration 
when contemplating the actions of mighty men, whose tombs 
have long been hoary with age, can be possible only to a base, 
a stupid, or a hardened temperament. The man of a high reach- 
ing soul, who delights in extending his existence beyond his 
Own span on earth, and wishes to connect himself with the past 
and with the future, delights not only in giving scope to the ex- 
cursions of his imagination upon the boundless field of futurity, 
but to hang over the monuments which mark the habitations of 
the dead, and to peruse the chronicles which relate their noble 
deeds and qualities when living. Of all parts of history there- 
fore the portraits of great personages are the most delightful, 
and he, who paints characters most eloquently, the most pleasing 
historian. Hume’s portrait of Alfred or of Mary queen of Scots, 
lord Claredon’s pictures of Cromwell and lord Faulkland, and 
among the ancients Sallust’s character of Catiline, with many 
others we could name, are more interesting than any other parts 
of their narratives: The islands from which our ancestors came, 
have been replete with characters worthy of the historian’s, and 
biographer’s praise, and worthy of being revered and cherished 
in the remembrance of posterity. In this aspect few are the hou- 
ses of Europe, which supply more grand or interesting subjects 
than that of Ormond, of which there were so many and so great 
men, that the memory almost fails to distinguish them from each 
other, and, but for the aid of historical records, would often con- 
found the actions and character of one with those of another. 

The following little memoir of James, the ninth Earl of Or- 
mond, Lord high Treasurer and Admiral of Ireland, and com- 
monly surnamed the Lame, is extracted from the Chronicles of 
the venerable Holinshed. 

“ This earl was a goodly and personable nobleman, full of 
honour, which was not only lodged inwardly in his mind, but also 
he bore it outwardly in countenance. As frank and as liberal! as 
his calling required. A decp and a far reaching head. In a 
good quarrel rather stout than stubborn, bearing himself with flo 
less courage when he resisted, than with honourable discretion 
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not been deserted by Theseus. For myself I object to convivial 
clubs for several reasons. The very end they have in view is 
lost in their eagerness to obtain it. Pleasure is a nymph by far 
too independent to come like an orange-wench at a bidding: she 
must invite herself or she will stay away, even though the first 
Monday in every month is appointed to receive her. “ Let’s 
be funny next Sunday,” said Hit Chuckle to me last’ summer, 
we'll hire a boat and dine at Greenwich. I’ve got a foolscap 
and bells, Muzz has hired a cat’s head mask, and Dick Dabble 
has promised to bring his pea-shooter to pepper the flats in the 
Gravesend bay—Damme we’!l keep it up in fine style.” The day 
came, the party embarked at Tower stairs, foolscap, mask, pea- 
shooter and all, and during the whole voyage were as mute as 
so many mackerel. So much for pleasure as per appointment! 
But my objection to clubs would not be lessened were they as 
merry as they profess to be. I dislike any established evening 
amusement in which women have no share. Why, if I am mar- 
ried, should I and my wife; if single, I and my mistress, be thus 
kept apart, like the weather glass, she at home, I abroad, and 
vice versa? I consider a clever, good humoured wife [as hand- 
some and as much under thirty as she pleases | to be-the sugar 
in the chequered punch-bowl in man’s life. The mind of man 
intoxicated by the brandy of ambition, soured by the lemon of 
litigation, and—so on to the end of the metaphor! Were doctor 
Johnson alive, and writing his Ramblers, I think I could come 
in for a paragraph. I admit [what indeed it would be a folly to 
deny] that woman was the cause of our exclusion from Para- 
dise, but I am the less uneasy upon that score from finding that 
she can occasionally continue to make the wilderness of this 
world look so like the garden of Eden, [as an atonement I sup- 
pose for the mischief she has done] that it requires no small 
skill in horticulture to find out the difference. 

The Englishman spends his evening in the company of old 
port; the Frenchman in that of young women. What is the con- 
sequence? the former is often weary of life, though seated in the 
lap of plenty; the latter an exile and destitute, finds himselfin a 
land of brothers, extracting the milk of human kindness, even 


from the bosom of indigence. 
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To abstract one’s self from emotions of awe and admiration 
when contemplating the actions of mighty men, whose tombs 
have long been hoary with age, can be possible only to a base, 
a stupid, or a hardened temperament. The man of ahigh reach- 
ing soul, who delights in extending his existence beyond his 
own span on earth, and wishes to connect himself with the past 
and with the future, delights not only in giving scope to the ex- 
cursions of his imagination upon the boundless field of futurity, 
but to hang over the monuments which mark the habitations of 
the dead, and to peruse the chronicles which relate their noble 
deeds and qualities when living. Of all parts of history there- 
fore the portraits of great personages are the most delightful, 
and he, who paints characters most eloquently, the most pleasing 
historian. Hume’s portrait of Alfred or of Mary queen of Scots, 
lord Claredon’s pictures of Cromwell and lord Faulkland, and 
among the ancients Sallust’s character of Catiline, with many 
others we could name, are more interesting than any other parts 
of their narratives: The islands from which our ancestors came, 
have been replete with characters worthy of the historian’s, and 
biographer’s praise, and worthy of being revered and cherished 
in the remembrance of posterity. In this aspect few are the hou- 
ses of Europe, which supply more grand or interesting subjects 
than that of Ormond, of which there were so many and so great 
men, that the memory almost fails to distinguish them from each 
other, and, but for the aid of historical records, would often con- 
found the actions and character of one with those of another. 

The following little memoir of James, the ninth Earl of Or- 
mond, Lord high Treasurer and Admiral of Ireland, and com- 
monly surnamed the Lame, is extracted from the Chronicles of 
the venerable Holinshed. 

“ This earl was a goodly and personable nobleman, full of 
honour, which was not only lodged inwardly in his mind, but also 
he bore it outwardly in countenance. As frank and as liberal as 
his calling required. A decp and a far reaching head. In a 
good quarrel rather stout than stubborn, bearing himself with no 
less courage when he resisted, than with honourable discretion 
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when he yielded. A favourer of peace, no furthererof war, as one 
that preferred unlawful quietness before upright troubles, being 
notwithstanding of as great wisdom in the one, as of valour in the 
other. Anearnest and zealous upholder of his country, in all 
i attempts rather respecting the public weal than his private gain, 
whereby he bound his country so greatly unto him, that Ireland 
might with good cause, wish, that either he had never been 
born, or else that he had never deceased; so it were lawful to 
crave him to be immortal, that by course of nature was framed 
mortal. And to give sufficient proof of the entire affection he 
bore his country and of the zealous care he did cast thereon, 
he betook on his death-bed his soul to God, his carcase to chris- 
tian burial, and his heart to his country ; declaring thereby, that 
where his mind was settled in his life, his heart should be there 

entombed after his death. Which was according to his will ac- 

( complished. For his heart was conveyed to Ireland, and lieth 
@ engraved in the choir of the cathedral church in Kilkenny, where 
his ancestors for the most part are buried. Upon which kind 
legacy this epitaph was devised— 
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Cor patriae fixum, Jam redditur illi, 
post mortem, patriae quae peracerba venit, 

non sine corde valet mortalis vivere quisque, 

Vix tua Gens vita purmanet absque tua, 

quae licet in felix extincto corde fruatur, 

attamen optato vivere corde nequit, 

Ergo quid haec fasciat? quem se non possit amorem 
Cordi ut tam caro reddere corde velit. 


The effect of which epitaph is thus Englished, 


The living heart where tay engraven 
the care of country dear, 

To eountry lifeless is restor’d, 

. and lies engraven here. 

None heartless lives : his country then 
alas! what joy is left, 

Whose hope, whose hap, whése heart he was, 

fill death his life bereft. 


— 
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And though the soil here shrouds the heart 












which most it wisht t’ enjoy, ie 

Yet of the change from nobler seat if 

the cause doth it annoy. & 

What honour then is due to him, a 

for him what worthy rite? ‘ 

But that each heart with heartiest love, ’ a 

his worthy heart may quite. a 

\ 

This earl was of so noble a disposition, as he would sooner | ¥ 
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countenance and support his poor well-willer in his adversity, 
than he would make or fawn upon his wealthy friend in prospe- 
rity. 

Having bid at London, not long before his death, the lady 
Gray, countess of Kildare, to dinner, it happened that a soldier, x 
surnamed Power, who lately returned fresh from the emperor 
his wars, came to take his repast with the earl before the mes- 
senger. When the earl and the countess were set, this roisting 
rutterkin, wholly then standing on the soldado hoigh, placed 
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himself right over against the countess of Kildare,* hard at the 
earl of Ormond his elbow, as though he were hail fellow well : 
met. The nobleman, appalled at the impudent sauciness of this Ms 
malapert soldier (who notwithstanding mightbe borne withal, be- ' 





cause an unbidden guest knoweth not where to sit,) besought 
him courteously to give place. The earl, when the other rose, 
taking upon him the office of a gentleman usher, placed Power in 
his seat, his cousin Edward Fitz Gerald, now lieutenant of her bi 
majesty’s pensioners, who at that time being a young stripling, 
attended upon his mother the countess, and so in order he set 
every gentleman in his degree, to the number of fifteen or six- 
teen, and last ofall the company, he licenced Power, if he would, 
to sit at the lower end of the table, where he had scanty elbow i 
room. ‘ef 












The countess of Kildare perceiving the nobleman greatly to : 
stomach the soldier his presumptuous boldness, nipt him at the i 
elbow, and whispering softly, besought his lordship not to take ) 











1 This kind of soldier from whom Shakspeare most unquestionably drtw 
both the characters of Parroles and Pistol, was a common nuisance in those “f 
times. 
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the matter so hot, because the gentleman (she meant Power) 
knew, that the house of Kildare was of late attainted, and that her 
children were not in this their calamity in such wise to be re- 
garded. 

“ No, lady.” quoth the earl, with a loud voice, and the tears 
trilling down his leers, “ say not so; I trust to see the day when 
my young cousin Edward, and the remnant of your children (as 
little reckoning as he maketh of them) shall disdain the company 
of any such skip jack.” Which prophecy fell out as truly as he 
foretold it, only saving that it stood with God his pleasure to call 
him to his mercy before he could see that day, after which 
doubtless he longed and looked, I mean the restitution of the 
house of Kildare. 


ABUSES OF THE STAGE. 


In one of a set of pulpit discourses lately published in En- 
gland, by a divine of great ability and piety, on the reformae 
tion of the stage, we find two passages which relate to the 
abuse of the theatre; and as one of them applies to a subject 
that will hereafier be discussed,.and another to a topic which 
was handled by a correspondent in a letter published in our 
last number, we extract them for the use of the reader. 

“ There is nothing fastidious in these remarks. I don’t 
care who are admitted to the theatre, so they behave well and 
give no offence to those who are properly disposed. In the 
world people see each other; but tenacious of our characters, 
we are particular as to how we mix. It may be said that this 
discrimination cannot be observed at theatres; but this-is a 
mistake. At Portsmouth and at Plymouth, where one should 
naturally suppose modesty would be put to the blush more 
than anywhere else, propriety is literally attended to. There, 
women of loose characters make a part of the audience; but it 
is a compact, they are conscious they are fermitted to do so, 
and there are boxes appropriated for them. In London if a 
saucy woman of the town choose to throw out all her profes- 
sional lures, and insult your wife and daughter, you can take 
no notice of the affront, unless vou choose to be introduced to 
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know, or exchange cards with perhaps some swindler or thicf, 
who chooses to call himself a gentleman. 


«“ [ was myself at the Haymarket theatre, with my wife and | 


daughter. There was no listening to the play, and as to the 
conversation of our delectable company, it was so profligate, 
so loud, so knowing, and so beastly, that, out of delicacy to all 
the modest ears it assailed, I would have given the world to 
have been anywhere else. This I hinted to my wife; when 
one of the rakes, who was perhaps a haberdasher, and came in 
with an order, thought proper to take offence, and cried out to 
me, in a manner insufferably insolent, “ Sir, I'll tell you what 
it is—If you will bring modest women into the flesh market, 
you must take the consequence.” My answer was, “I thank 
you, sir; I will do so:”” and we quitted the house. 

““ There are very few of the abuses of the theatre attributa- 
ble to the performers. They are obliged to say what is set 
down for them. It has been a complaint ever since Shakspeare, 
that they say more, and certainly, sometimes they make them- 
selves very ridiculous in both re-writing and re-pronouncing 
the werds of men of genius. But there is no radical evil attends 
that, for it is the fault of the audience if they are permitted to 
do so, who sometimes, take up this affectation or ignorance 
very properly. None but those who are considered as a supe- 
rior style of actors are suffered to take these liberties, who, in- 
stead of that modest deference to which both authors and au- 
ditors are entitled, consider themselves as the writers of the 
piece, and foist in whatever nonsense they please. These are 
a kind of spoiled children, who cry for the moon, and take any 
liberties, because they are favourites; but it generally falls up- 
on its legs, and, when the public begin to see the fallacy, they 
are properly corrected, and return to that modest deference to 
which their benefactors are entitled; or if the matter goes too 
far, and they get improperly presumptuous, they are so correct- 
ed as to acknowledge their error, or else they grow so insolent 
that they are obliged to shelter their folly in retirement. 
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MISCELLANY. 
DIFFICULTIES OF MANAGERS. 


Were the public aware ofthe difficulties and mortifications 
which daily, nightly and hourly beset the managers of theatres, 
far from thinking their situation enviable or their labour over. 
paid, they would allow that their emoluments, be they what they 
may, are hardly, dearly earned. No one ever complained more 
loudly of this than Garrick, who though more freely obeyed than 
most others, was kept in a state of constant irritation, and unre- 
mitting exertion to repress the heart burnings, the jealousies, 
to overrule the objections and resist the importunities of actors 
and actressess on the casting of parts. This he always consider- 
ed asthe worst part ofhis situation, and as such frequently 
spoke of it, in terms of acerbity, or ridicule, as the case happened 
to affect him. “There’s Palmer,’’ said he one day to a circle of 
friends “a useful actor, but the greatest coxcomb upon earth: L 
had a part of considerable importance (sir Brilliant Fashion in 
Murphy’s Way to Keep Him)to put into his hands; but I well knew 
that if I had offered it in the ordinary way, I should have had a 
hundred hums and has! so how do you think I managed him?” 

(Nay it is impossible to guess) was the reply. ; 

‘T’ll tell you then,’ said Garrick. ‘ At the reading he did not 
seem to like the piece; so I took him aside and said my dear Pal- 
mer I intend that you shall play sir Brilliant.’ ‘Mr. Garrick!’ he re- 
turned, drawing up.—‘I do indeed my dear boy; there is not such 
a figure for it as yours in the company, and you shall have the 
finest suit of clothes,’ down dropped the kimboed arms of Palmer; 
his countenance brightened in an instant, and he answered witha 
smile, ‘ well, if it will oblige you, Mr. Garrick.’ ‘To be sure it 
will,’ I cried, ‘and the public too; the dress shall be magnificent.’ 
‘and I,’ said Palmer, ‘ will endeavour to do my best in it.’ 

It was on such occasions as these, that the great British Ros- 
cius and Esopus, displayed his talents for mimickry, which he 
possessed in a degree superior perhaps to any man then living. 
In relating this anecdote of Palmer he gave so accurate a 
picture of that actor’s voice, action, face, and utterance, that a 
gentleman who was present, and from whomthe anecdote was re- 
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ceived, declared he never afterwards saw Palmer without think- 
ing of the magnificent suit of clothes. 

The very suit alludedt o is still remembered—it was truly mag- 
nificent. At that time the splendid and solemn fopperies of dress 
had not given place to the plainness of dress which now prevails. 
And the clothes of sir Brilliant might without any violation of 
propriety be such asthose with which Garrick tickled the vanity of 
Palmer. The ground was a most beautiful purple velvet, wove and 
cutin a Mosaic pattern, which consisted of a number of lozenges 
of purple and silver. andinthe middle ofevery lozenge was loosely 
tacked a large silver spangle. These consequently played with . 


the motion of the arms and body, and displayed a brilliance seldom 
equalled in dress. 


MISS HANNAH MORE, AND DR. JOHNSON. 


Mr. Burk E£ once observed tosir Joshua Reynolds, “ What 
a delight you have in your profession!” No, sir,” said Dr. 
Johnson, taking up the question with his usual deep-toned 
emphasis of strong conviction, “ No, sir, Reynolds paints on- 
ly to get money.” A spirited argument was the consequence 
of this unexpected declaration, in which miss More, with a 
gallantry inspired by her love of the arts, took a decided part 
against the doctor, and was eloquent in defence of the disin- 
terestedness of sir Joshua; insisting, with much reason and 
truth of her side, that the pleasure experienced by the artist, 
while working with his pencil, was derived from higher and 
more luxuriant sources than guineas and bank notes. “ Only 
answer me,” said the moralist, in a solemn and impressive 
tone, “ Did Leander swim across the Hellespont, merely be- 
cause he was fond of swimming?” 


SHARP THE PAINTER, AND GEORGE THE THIRD. 


The following anecdote of SHarp the painter will be found interesting, 
not only as it relates to an artist of great and deserved celebrity, but as it 


serves to display in a strong light the good nature and mild disposition of the 
old king of England. 


During his apprenticeship with sir William Beechy, Sharp 
and his master were at Windsor castle, painting for the king. 
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Young Sharp was left in the painting foom to prepare some 
colours, and while earnestly engaged in his business, he heard 
‘the repeated cry of Sharp, Sharp, Sharp, which is used as an 
abbreviation of the term “look sharp,” and which Ymports this 
meaning to the domestics of the king’s household when the king 
is coming, and every one must be in his station toreceive his ma- 
jesty, in the different apartments through which he usually passes 
to his own private chamber. 

From the manner Sharp was called, he thought something 
unpleasant had happened to sir William Beechy, and in the ut- 
most confusion ran down stairs, where, on the turning of the 
Staircase, he stumbled on his majesty and threw him down. 
The reader may easily conceive the mutual confusion that was 
‘felt on the occasion. When the king recovered himself, he 
asked poor trembling Sharp his name, and who he was, and then 
went on. 

Some of his majesty’s attendants immediately began to lec- 
ture Sharp very severely, on being in the way when notice had 
been given that the king was coming. Sharp said, very inno- 
cently, that he was called in a great hurry, and had run down 
stairs under an impression that sir W. Beechy had been taken 
suddenly ill. This occasioned the gentlemen in waiting to ask 
the name of the young artist, who replied, that it was Sharp. 
An immdiate laugh followed the reply, and the king was in- 
stantly made acquainted with the particulars of the accident, 
who was so pleased with the joke, that his majesty went into the 
painting room, and entered into a familiar conversation with 
Sharp, on the whimsical incident. 

From this time young Sharp became the object of the king’s 
notice, and his majesty has ever since patronised him. The 
queen, princesses, and the king, have sat to him, and his por- 
traits of this illustrious family are not only fine specimens of 
the art, but highly esteemed for being correct likenesses of that 
virtuous and beloyed monarch, her majesty, and their beautiful 
daughters. 

Mr. Sharp has not only distinguished himself as a portrait 
painter; he has produced many classical and historical pictures, 
and copied several pictures of this description for his majesty, 
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who has mentioned his labours in terms of flattering approba- 
tion. He iately painted a portrait of Farmer Jessy, the original 
inoculator of the cow pox, for the members of the vaccine insti- 
tution, who, in compliment to his excellent picture, presented 


him with a handsome piece of plate, bearing an appropriate in- 
scription. 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


SALE OF WILD BEASTS. 


The most valuable and curious colle€tion of animals ever ex- 
hibited to the people of any nation was that which the deceased 
Mr. Pidcock had brought together, and shown for several years 
at his menagerie over Exeter Change, London. At particular 
seasons certain portions of the collection were drawn in large 
covered carriages up and down to the great fairs in England 
for the purpose of exhibition. In these journies many accidents 
happened by oversetting and otherwise; animals were killed, and 
in one or two instances the loss sustained was very heavy. From 
the wnnatural state of confinement, close air and other causes also 
several dropped off yearly, and one large elephant which had cost 
an immense sum of money, died of drinking for the gratification 
of those who chose to be at the expense of treating him for the 
curiosity of seeing an elephant swig porter out of a pewter pot. 
Notwithstanding these losses Mr. Pidcock not only kept up, but 
progressively increased the number and the value of his collec- 
tion, for many years before he died, when a public sale of the 
whole then in the menagerie took place by vendue. Lord Stan- 
ley and a crowd of amateurs of the first rank and opulence at- 
tended, and bought some articles; but the principal purchasers 
were showmen who bought, in the way of their business, intend- 


ing to exhibit their shaggy companions at country fairs as Pid- 
eock had done before them. 
VOL. I. 2. 
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It is to be observed that the people of London were gratified, 
sometime since, by the exhibition of a stupendous elephant, which 
died by poison, administered in a clandestine manner, by some 
insidious enemy. The huge bones of this Asiatic quadruped 
were afterwards preserved, and on the present occasion the skele-. 
ton was put up forsale. The auctioneer informed his hearers that 
it was the only one in Europe, a great national curiosity, worthy 
the attention of a virtuoso. The first sum bidden was twenty guineas, 
which increased to forty-nine. Two gentlemen then continued to 
bid against each other, and the skeleton was finally knecked down 
for fifty-five guineas, to a gentleman of the faculty. The skele- 
ton of the spermaceti whale, sixty-six feet long, which formerly 
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appeared in Rackstraw’s museum, sold for nine guineas. A stuf- 
fed rhineceros produced the important sum of five shillings. The 
horn of this scarce animal was also put up. The auctioneer 
observed—* Show the horn; it is a very fine one, and let the ladies 
and gentlemen, who are partial to hotns, have a good opportunity 
to indulge their fancy.” The horn sold for one pound two shil- 
lings. A very fine preserved monkey, denominated the Satyr, 
attracted much attention. He was knocked down to a lady, who 
professed herself fond of extraordinary subjects, for two pounds 
four shillings. A preserved baboon, bearing a watchman’s lan- 
tern and rattle, sold for one pound twelve. This effigy appeared 
as capable of performing his duty as many of our nocturnal guar- 
dlians. Many scarce and beautiful birds, sold at low prices, and 
the whole that sold on the first day, consisting of 205 lots, pro- 
duced about 1401, only. 

On the next day the elephant which arrived a short time since 
in the Lord Keith Indiaman, was disposed of by private contract. 
Two lions were sent to the tower, as the property of the prince 
of Brunswick, and the remainder of the savage collection remain- 
ed to be purchased by the best bidder. A lion and lioness of 
majestic deportment, were soldto a person named Miles, for two 
hundred guineas. Both these animals were so tame, thata child 
might caress and play with them without danger. It was stated 
thatthey had been taken in a French prize, going as a present to 
Bonaparte. A royal Bengal tiger sold for eighty gtineas, and 
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many more scarce and beautiful quadrupeds produced larger 
sums. This menagerie comprised a very useful and valuable 
collection of wild animals. Our artists have occasionally derived 
great information by copying the living subjects in their dens ; a 
and, on the whole, its dissolution may be considered ‘ loss to the , 
metrcpolis. The purchasers in general are showmen, who in- 
tend to exhibit their savage companions at country fairs. 















CATS KILLED BY A RAT. 






Tuat the whole of the cat kind, including even the lion and 
tiger, are a cowardly tribe is only known to those, who are to- 
lerably well versed in zoology. To those who have not consi- } 
dered how clear the distinction is between bravery and ferocity, ; 
and who therefore associate the idea of intrepidity with the fell 
tiger and the sanguinary panther and leopard, the propesition 
will appear extravagant: nevertheless it is true. Of all ani- ' 
mals the dog alone will attack a much superior enemy, and 
fight against any odds. The cat-kind, even when hungry, ne- i 
ver attack where they are not sure of possessing superior force. 
A very singular instance of the cowardice of the tribe, oc- " 
curred lately in London. Ata place called Bank side, West- 
minster, on the margin of the Thames, a labouring man caught 
a large rat. Being a fellow of an eccentric turn of mind he 
took it in his head that he could train the animal to fight its 
natural hunter, the cat; and to that end fed it entirely an young 
kittens in order to give it confidence, as well as taste for it 
as prey; and at the same time allowed it no liquid but milk, for | 
the purpose of strengthening it. After he had thus dieted the 
rat for a fortnight he proposed that it should fight as many cats 
as it could, at half a crown each, stipulating in return that the 
person whose cat might kill it should be entitled to one guinea. 
At four o’clock on that day a full grown cat was put to the rat 
in a vat, in which the rat had been previously fed; but the cat 
instantly jumped out, and would not face the rat. No less than 
fifteen cats were, one after another, set on to combat this gnie 
mg}; of which eight ran away, and seven lay dead. A axteenth 
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was then shamefully set at it. This being bolder and stronger 
than the rest, and its poor antagonist being exhausted with the 
fatigue of so many hard fought battles, had better success than 
its fifteen predecessors; and killed the rat; not, however, till 
after a very severe round of fighting. 


FISHING FOR WILD FOWL. 

Every child has heard the ingenious distich, or rather tris- 

tich, time out of mind, the nurse’s appeasatory for squalling 
children 


See saw, 
Margery Jaw 
Shot at a pigeon, and killed a jackdaw. 


What is this as a piece of wonderment to catching wild fowl’ 
while fishing for fishes?’ We remember to have been present 
when a person, who was angling for trout in the river Barrow, 
in Ireland, in the act of casting out his fly, hooked a passing 
snipe, and caught it by the line. This, though singular enough 
would be hardly worth introducing here, nor should we per- 
haps have thought of it, if it were not summoned to our recol- 
lection by a fact of a still more extraordinary kind, which lately 
took place on the river Eden in Great Britain, near a place 
called Drumburgh. 

A man named Christopher Robinson, an experienced fisher- 
man, had placed a flounder net in that part of the river which is 
subject to the flux and reflux of the tide, and on his returning to 
dtag his net from the river, found it loaded, not with fish, but 
with wild ducks. It seems that during his absence ~ large 
fleet of wild ducks had alighted below the net, and on the flow- 
ing in of the tide, were, from the contraction of the channel, and 
the increased impetuosity of the water, hurried along into the 
net, where they got entangled and were drowned. He again and 
again cast his net in the same way, and in six tides caught no 
less than one hundred and seventy golden eyed wild ducks, 
supposed to have come from the Orkney Islands, as none of the 
species was ever before seen in this part of the country. 








DRAMATIC CENSOR. 


STRICTURES ON THE “ CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER.” 


> was 


A tragic play called the “CrERGyMAN’s DauGHurTer,’ 
acted last season with much applause in Boston. The author, 
Wirtitiam Crartes Wuirte, Esq. of Massachusetts, has bor- 
rowed the contour of his plot from the first part of M‘Kenzie’s 
“ Man oF THE Wor-Lp,” a deeply affecting story as related by 
the immortal author of “La Roche,” but certainly ill calculated 
for stage effect. Yet, notwithstanding this unfortunate selec- 
tion, there are some sportive, and many touching passages in 
Mr. White’s play, which would be admired by any audience in 
the world; and these indicate a talent for dramatic composition, 
which, devoted to some happier subject, might extend and con- 
secrate his fame. 

The “ CLiercyman’s DauGHTER” was brought out in com- 
pany with an epilogue by RopertT Treat Paine, jun. esquire, 
which overflows with pathetic description and courtly satire. I 
have taken the liberty to abridge this splendid essay, and now 
enclose it for the Mirror. The plan of the poem seems to be 
this: It commences with a description of old English epilogues, 
which the author takes to have been made up of quotations, 
sportively applied. to the actor and authors of'the time; but this 
kind of second hand wit becoming more fashionable before the 
curtain, than it ever was dchind it, the epilogue writers are com- 
pelled to “ mourn their flunder’d trade,” and out of revenge, 
substitute a satire on the audience who have embezzled all their 
“shreds and patches,” 

The author, therefore, begins by describing a self-styled wit, 
whose jokesare laughed at by mercenary parasites, as long as 
he gives dinners and champaign; but who loses his flatterers 
with his fortune. 
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He then represents with much feeling, a poor poet, who 


* Lives on friendship, while he starves on fame,” 

and who forgets his own sorrows, in the tears which he sheds over 
the affecting fictions of the able dramatist. The subsequent 
paragraph compliments the writer who is capable of conferr ing 
happiness by such a splendid and well wrought delusion. 

Mr. Paine then proceeds to satirize PereR PARAGRAPH, 
esq. and after that brings forward a critic, between whom, and 
the speaker, he supposes a conversation, wherein the first of these 





expresses his opinion of the leading characters in the play; The- 
odore, Lord Sindal, and Gripe. 

The poet then utters an apostrophe to Gripe, and after con- 
trasting his avarice with the benignant bounty of “ gay Caleds,”’ 
concludes with an invocation to the higher and most charitable 
class of criticks, 
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EPILOGUE. 


Gay as the belle, who lightens down the ball, 

While half who gaze can hardly move at all; 

Pert as the elf, who at a tonsor’s shop, 

Pops in a phantom, and pops out a fop; 

Such was dame Epilogue, when blithe and young, 

Of every belle, she was herself the tongue; 

Then, a whole peerage would a play engage, 

If she but simper’d “ All the World’s a Stage.” 

But now, in vain she sports her ancient airs, 

For all the “ men and women” have turn’d “ players.” 
From Shakspeare’s wardrobe each a fragment snatches, 
And bustles through his part “ in shreds and patches.” 


The smart Frizevur, who deals in tropes and strops, 
Exclaims, “ a frost, a killing frost,” in crops! 

And vents, at fashion’s cue, ail cues to doff, 

“ A deep damnation on the'r TAKING OFF! !” 

The fop demurs—* ¢o be, or not to be;” 

“ Off with his head!” roars Bobadil—and clips—a flea’ 
“ We fly by night!”—while boasts the swindling spark, 
TipsTarr “ peeps thro’ the blanket of the dark!” 
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© My bind,—Iil have my bond,” old Foreclose cries; 

“* Who steals my purse steals trash,” the bard replies; 

“© Qut damned spot” snarls old Miss PimP_Le Fret; 
“ There’s rue for you,” whispers her arch soubrette. 
The love-sick cook maid lisps—“ hist, Romeo, hist!” 
And Sw1pP, the tailor, rants,—“ List, list, oh! list!” 


o# Me 
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While thus the town is fill’d with masquerade, 
And bankrupt Thespis mourns his plunder’d trade, 
What, ifin turn,—’tis justice fairly due, 

The actor’s eye-glass takes a squint at you! 


= el sare 


Who delves to be a wit, must own a mine, 

In wealth must glitter, ere in taste he shine; 

Gold buys him genius, and no churl will rail, 
When feasts are brilliant, that a pun is stale. 

Tip wit with gold;—each shaft with shouts is flown; 
He drinks Champaign, and must not laugh alone. 
‘The grape has point, altho’ the joke be fiat, 

Pop! goes the cork! there’s epigram in that! 
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But ah! the classick knight at length perceives, 
His laurels drop with fortune’s falling leaves; 
He finds, without one jest in all his bags, 


A wit in ruffies, is a foolin rags! 


Lorn thro’ the lobby see the Poet steal, 
Forgetting life, while he can live to feel; 

To blank oblivion yielding private woe, 

While public virtue gives one tear to flow; 

And charmg’d with fiction that her sorrows bless, 
His fancy riots in the lov’d distress. 

But ah!—illusion sweet of tears and smiles, 
Where virtue revels, while romance beguiles; 
What cheerless hour doth destiny delay, 

Till recollected /ife returns with day; 

When he, who wanders with a poet’s name, 
Must live on friendship, while he starves on fame! 


Blest be the bard, whose tender tale inspires, 
The passion’d scene, with virtue’s liveliest fires; 
Who draws from brightest eyes the moisten’d soul, 
And bids their tributes glitter as they roll! 


~ 
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To moral truth when loveliest grace is given, 
The smile of beauty is a ray from heaven; 
Soft as the fairy web, Arachne weaves, 

To ward the night-dew from the lily’s leaves; 
Chaste as the pity of Aurora’s tears, 

When the web trembles with the pearl it bears 


Yon dapper dash, who screens the lobby fire, 

Is doughty Perer ParaGRraPH, esquire, 
Forever knowing, and forever known, 

‘The gay court calendar of all the town; 

His busy fancy wings such rapid flights, 

That his pen flashes like the northern lights! 
Keeps dates of wrinkles, sets each freckle down, 
And notes the age of each old maid in town. 





Once, on atruth, (it is his only boast) 

He made this lucky blunder to his cost; 

The fault of genius, is the crime of wit,— 
They. spurn it most, who have most need of it. - 


Eh'!—I've a full length CRITIC in my eye, 
Shall I, or not?—He’ll catch me, or I'd try! 
Egad, I’m in for’t!—see, he’s at me too! 

Pray, Sir, tarn round,—Ill take a profile view. 


Streams, when neglected, sink to common sewers, 
And disappointed Authors turn-—* Reviewers; 
Lake stagnant pools, they breathie putrescent air, 
From the green film, their fetid bosoms bear. 


Fie! frown not! we, who catch the trick of faces, 
Must rouse the passions, to excite the graces. 


But soft, he speaks— 


* His herot needs no advocate at bar, 


You see his virtue, in its native spar!” 


* These two lines are altered from the “ Children of Thespis.” 


¢ Alluding to TuzEovore Annesty, a noble youth, the hero of the play, 
Who is taken to London, by Sindal, on a friendly pretext, and there exposed, 
by his supposed patron, to ruin, that he might, by such means, be forced, at 
last, to become accessary to that libertine’s designs against his sister. 
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Now, Sir, of Sindal?* How did he appear! 
“ Like a rich jewelin an Ethiop’s ear! 
In crime accompEsh'd, and in wit refin'd, 
His very genius blurr’d the grace of mind.” 
But what of Gripe?+ 
meee = Such knaves elude the law, 

And live, like leeches, on the blood they draw. 
When Gripe, the balance with his conscience made, 
He kept iis vices as his stock in trade. 
Spawn'din the alley, by its logick rear'd, 

He shaves a note, as barbers shave a beard; 

And both so well their office understand, 

They trim you smooth, and yet CONCEAL THE HAND!” 
















Oh! what is man, who, thus debas’d by pelf, 
All human nature sinks, in human self; 
Who basely pilfers, with unfeeling joy, 

A mother’s picture, from an artless boy! 
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When man’s deserting soul forsakes his breast, 
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To pine a death-watch in a miser’s chest, 





The starving hypocrite allegiance swears, 





To gold and grace, to poverty and prayers; 
And, not one joy his flickering lamp to cheer, 
Lives without love, and dies without a tear! 
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Such are the “ Gripes,” the meanest of their tribe, 
Who cheat themselves, and chuckle at the bribe; 
Who bury nature, ere her mortal doom, 

And drag existence in a living tomb. 

‘They creep in blood, as frosty streamlets fiow, 
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And freeze in life, as dormice sleep in snow; 
Like snails, they bear their dungeons on their backs, 
And shut out light, to save a window tax. 
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+ Sindal was an artful, but wealthy and accomplished libertine, who loads 
the family of the Rev. Mr. Annesly, with favours, for the sake of more easily 
gett.ng miss Annesly into his power, whose ruin he finally accomplishes. 

+ A sharper, leagued with lord Sindal, to ruin Theodore; who is inveigled 
into a gaming house, and there, not only cheated out of all his money, but se- 
duced into debts; to discharge which, Gripe persuades him to give up a pic- 
ture of his mother, set in diamonds, by way of sccurity for cash, with which 
Gripe offers to supply him. The sharper succeeds, and the scene which here 
occurs, is ‘irresistibly affecting. The conception is original, and does Mr, 
White the highest honour. 
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Not so gay Coexess lives,—nor wife, nor child, " 
B’er blest his arms, or on his bounty smil’d;— 

Yet, touch’d by nature, his affections glow, 

And claim their kindred to the man of woe. 

Mid wine and mirth, while rolls his daily round, 

The secret want, the meek distress is found; 

Silent as light,—and like its seurce, serene, 

His bounty gives unknown, and warms unseen. 

He feels,—while tears the sacred joy confess, 

MAN LIKENS GOD,—when he has POWER TO BLESS. 
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W Critics there are, who boast a noble race, 
Who twine, with genius, every letter’d grace; 

4 ' Candid to censure, generous to commend, 

¢ The polish'd scholar, and the faithful friend; 
| Lov’d by the Muse, they feel the poet's fire, 


And sooth the minstrel, while they tune his lyre; 
On private merit, public fame they raise, 
For every nation shares its author’s praise. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW THEATRE. 





Saturday Ist, Adelgitha, with Killing no Murder. 

Mon. 3d, Foundling of the Forest, \ Raising the wind. 
Wed. 5th, Isabella, | The Sultan, or peepinto the Seraglio. 
Frid. 7th, | Grecian Daughter, Highland Reel. 

Sat. 8th, Speed the Plough, Don Juan. 

Mon. 10th, Adrian and Orilla, The Citizen. 

Wed. 12th, Belle’s Stratagem, Ella Rosenberg. 

Frid. 14th, King Lear, Who Wins, or the Widow’s Choice. 
Sat. 15th, Romeo and Juliet, Fortune’s Frolic. 

4 Mon. 17th, Jane Shore, The Sultan. 

rf Wed. 19th, The Will, or School for Daughters, The Maid 
of the Oaks, with Collins’ Ode on the Passions, (Mrs. Beau- 
, mont’s benefit.) 

Frid. 21st, Pizarro, The Weathercock. 

} 
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Sat..22d, Richard Third, Of Age Tomorrow. 
Monr 24th, Mountaineers, Portrait of Cervastes. 
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Wed. 26th, High Life in the City, Forty Thieves, 

Frid. 28th, Othello, Too many Cooks. 

Sat. 29th, Henry Fourth, Hit or Miss. 

Mon. Sist, Castle Spectre, Review, or Wags of Windsor. 


The Theatrical exhibitions of this month testify the ardent, 
and, we will say it, the disinterested zeal of our dramatic cater- 
ers. With few exceptions, each night has brought its tribute of 
novelty or high talent, or both, tothe public banquet. Whether 
the managers have done as well for themselves, as they have en- 
deavoured to do for their audience, is at least questionable; but 
this is certainly evident, that in their zeal to please, they have 
laid aside the pecuniary policy to which managers in general are 
sufficiently attentive, and, instead of reserving their novelties till 
the edge of public appetite was dulled by the repetition of well 
known plays by thei regular forces, have brought forward 
their recent acquisitions at once, and left it to chance, or, what is 
the same thing, to public generosity to requite them in the end. 

Mrs. Beaumont, late.-of the Liverpool 4nd London theatres, 
made her first appearance on the Philadelphia boards in the cha- 
racter of Isabella, and lays claim to particular critical attention. 
‘The extent of her powers, her various excellencies, as well as 
her faults also, deserve more than ordinary consideration; and we 
are the more willing to bestow it upon them, because it is evident 
that the former are naturally her own, the latter are for the most 
part defects of adoption. 

That the business of acting has from the death of Garrick to 
the present moment been gradually sinking into degeneracy isy 
pretty generally asserted by the best judges whose lives have 
heen long enough to comprehend both eras; nor are there want- 
ing some who infer by reasonable deductions, from a number of 
authentic circumstances in the history of the British stage, that 
the science of acting was at its highest degree of perfection in 
the time of Shakspeare, from which it gradually declined, 
and was only stopped in its descent by the stupendous genius of 
Garrick. When we recollect, however, what Cibber and all his 
cotemporaries have left us respecting Betterton, we cannot’treat 
the ilea of the superiority of Shakspeare’s friends, Allen and 
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Burbage, to Betterton and Garrick, in any other way, than as a 
fond speculation, indulged in by some of those critics, who think 
it displays more ingenuity to start and support a paradox, than to 
investigate a truth. Of the inferiority of the living race of actors, 
to those who preceded them, the proof stands upon very differ- 
ent grounds. Many thousands who are not so farin the wane as 
to think all things were formerly beiter than they are now, mere- 
ly on account of their antiquity, and who yet have had both ful- 
ly before them, not only maintain the superiority of the old 
school, but say that if the greatest of the new had been on 
the stage in the time of Garrick, they would not have been borne, 
unless they had acted upona different system from the present. 
Henderson, for the short period of his existence after the death 
of Garrick, retarded the decline of scenic representation; but 
it soon after fell into other hands, and took a new character. 
Had Mr. Kemble been all his life an actor under Garrick, he 
would be in reality, what he is now thought by many, one of the 
greatest performers in the world. He was so once; but he has 
new-read and new-fangled himself out of a large share of his 
natural excellence. Still he is a great and dignified actor: But 
so are not the servile herd of imitators, who conceit they resem- 
ble him when they only mimic his defects. England is overrun 
with them. 

There cannot be a stronger proof of the superior impressive- 
ness of the old school of Garrick, than Cooke supplies in his 
style of acting and the reception it has uniformly met with. In 
the very teeth of public prejudice which was, at the time, enlist- 
ed on the side of the new, he boldly stept forth a disciple of the 
old school, and treading (sed Aaud fassibus equis) in the steps 
of his deceased predecessors, gave a new direction together 
with an irresistible impulse to the public taste, which instantly 
recognized his as the true style: every unsophisticated bosom 
felt its affinity and confessed its kindred claims, while sound 
critical judgment ratified the sentence of the heart in its favour. 
Nor was his a transient blaze of popularity, suddenly kindled by 
novelty, soon spent by its fierceness and extinguished for want 
of fuel tosupply it; the flame was as durable as bright, except 
when the oceasional infirmity of the man, smothered the fire of 
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ihe actor, and for a moment enveloped his talents in a smoulder- 


ing cloud of mental disorders. 

Of late, another, and still newer style of acting has arisen in 
England, and, as we are given to understand, far surpasses any 
thing that can be imagined, in extravagance and folly; a kind: of 
mongrel breed, generated by various crosses of pantomime pos- 
turing, ropedancing and tumbling, on the old race of regular 
dramatic representation; a caricature picture of man as he moves, 
not on the ground, but on atight-rope. This innovation, the re- 
sult of an illegitimate connection between the riding and tum- 
bling houses of the British metropolis and the regular theatres, 
has its proselytes and admirers, and the extravagance of its action 
is said to have found its way over the whole kingdom, and done 
infinite injury to the stage. If, in any of the new comers from 
the old country, conspicuous talents should be foundtarnished with 
extravagant gesticulation, and with action, that wildly o’ersteps 
the modesty of nature, it may fairly be ascribed to a taint from 
this mischievous innovation. Having premised thus much by 
way of a general datum, we will proceed to the subject of 
{sabella, as personified by Mrs. Beaumont. To do justice to the 
performance, it will be necessary to say a few words of the play. 

With the exception of the comic scenes, the whole of this 
tragedy is one unremitted tissue of the bitterest domestic woe. 
One unabated storm of sighs and tears. Southern, the author of 
it, nearly resembled Otway in his genius, and like the plays of 
the latter, this tragedy is replete with passages exquisitely ten- 
der, mournful and pathetic. From the beginning to the end, the 
amiable Isabella, to whom the greatest part of the piece is al- 
lotted, labours under the deepest distresses and gives vent to her 
feelings in one continual overflowing strain of lamentation. Such 
a character when performed with the requisite ability, must 
deeply interest and delight those who have hearts to sympathize 
with fictitious woe; but if either much fallen short of, or much 
overdone, cannot fail to produce wearisome sensations, if not 
disgust. Hence the play had been laid asleep for many years, 
till the matchless Siddons restored it, and enchanted the British 
nation with Isabella. Entertaining these ideas of the character, 
and of the difficulty of personating it, we could not help thinking 
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the choice of it for a first appearance was rather injudicious; and, 
though we had leartied from some of the most respectable criti- 
cal works of London to expect much from the talents of Mrs. 
Beaumont, we thought that the selection of Isabella was rather 
unfortunate. 

The first impression made by Mrs. Beaumont was favourable; 
to us at least she appeared, on her entrance, extremely interest- 
ing. . Her person rising rather above the middle size, and hand- 
somely formed, with strong outlines, seemed particularly well- 
adapted for the stage ; as did her face too, though by no means 
of that kind which is commonly called handsome. Her whole 
appearance however was rendered in a high degree interesting 
and impressive by her widow-garb of sables, and the circum- 
stance of being attended by her little child, had its effect also. 
The first words she uttered, were delivered with great force and 
propriety; and we could not help prognosticating much from the 
pathetic manner in which she said to her relentless father-in-law 


“ Oh, I have nothing to expect on earth! 
But misery is very apt to talk: 
I thought I might be heard.” 


Now it so happens { whether to the credit of our nature or not, 


let the reader determine | that men scarcely have acquired the 
capacity to judge of any thing, when they wish to display it; and 
imagine that it has the air of discertiment, to seem difficult to be 
pleased. “In the theatre,”’ says Doctor Johnson, “nothing is 
necessary to the amusement of two hours, but to sit down and to 
be willing to be fleased;’ Different from the simple Doctor, 
the more sagacious Heaven-born critics of our day think that 
the best amusement is not to be pleased; that there is more 
comfort in seeming wise than in being so, and that one smart 
notable observation of their own, is better worth their own lis- 
tening to, than all the things which Shakspeare himself could 
write, or Kemble or Cooke utter for their lives: thus men‘ fool- 
ishly cheat their best enjoyments to feed their vanity, and pay 
their dollar and sit in the cold their two hours, not to be pleased 
or instructed by what passes on the stage, but to seem sagacious 
and to be self-important. This uncomfortable perverse ‘princt- 
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ple not less subversive of enjoyment than contradictory to gene- 
rosity, reason, truth and taste, is now carried so far that a public 
critic is suspected of being ignorant of his office if he feels 
pleased and owns it, while his opinions are held as nothing, if 
not highly peppered with ill-nature—that too common substitute 
for wit. But of this something more will be said on another 
occasion. 

Whether it was that our ears were merely subservient to our 
desire to be pleased, or that a disinclination to be pleased over-. 
mastered the senses of others, our opinion of Mrs. Beaumont’s 
voice differed from that of several others most essentially. To us 
it appeared full, strong, and of considerable compass—in a word, 
avery good stage voice; while to others it appeared quite dis- 
agreeable. That some turns not perfectly melodious were occa- 
sionally discovered we own; but then we know that it is very 
seldom that great power and melody are found united in the 
same voice. Mrs. Warren was, in this respect, one in five 
thousand; and he who resolves not to be pleased with any actress 
till he can meet with one possessing such a voice as hers, will 
in all likelihood retain the comfort of not being pleased, to the 
end of his life. For our parts, we do not consider “ Stepdame 
Nature as niggard of her grace,” when she bestows upona player, 
a voice of power, compass, and variableness, even though she de- 
ny melody; nor shall we expect any actor or actress to rival Mr. 
Nicholas Bottom, ‘‘azd roar as gently as any sucking dove, or. 
an’twerea nightingale’’—we therefore were very well contented 
with Mrs. Beaumont’s voice—and wish we had many more like 
it. This is not saying that her voice might not be better; for we 
have already remarked that there are occasional tones of harsh- 
ness in it; but those were so overborne by surrounding beauties, 
by the strong, natural, unartificial feeling she displayed, and by 
the striking pathos of her expression, that we barely perceived 
them, and perceived them witheut pain; nor should we have 
thought them worth adverting ‘to, in this place if it were not that 
we think it incumbent on us, to state to the best of our know- 
ledge, the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 

Throughout the whole part, Mrs. Beaumont evinced a per- 
fect knowledge of the poet’s views, anda clear, and just concep- 
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tion of the character. No powers on earth, scarcely those of Mrs. 
Siddons herself can rescue Isabella from tediousness, or relieve 
the dialogue at times from a whining monotony which, while it 
_inheres in the character itself, often falls upon the actress who 
performs it, in the opinion of the injudicious. Nor is it to be con-— 
cealed that from erroneous training and bad habit, the declama- 

tion of Mrs. B. has a tendency that way, of which, with several 
other habits, it will be herinterest to get rid as soon as possible. 

That her feelings are fine and entirely unaffected, is incon- 
trovertible—but it is equally true that they sometimes give birth 
to transports in her action not perfectly congruous with the 
character to be kept in sight, and too often to practices un- 
suitable to the dignity of the tragic art. The frequent appli- 
cation, (not always gracefully done either) of the hands to the 
head—a strange, undescribable oscillatory motion of the latter, 
and a rubbing of the sides of it with the palms of the hands, 
though perhaps they may be practised in real life, are not actions 
appropriate to Isabella, or to any character of elevation, even in 
comedy. They are seldom observed in high life, express rather 
pettishness, anger, or peevishness than the dignified throbbings 
of patient sorrow, and are not fit to enter into the venerable com- 
pany of wo. Indeed they excite associations of a very opposite 
kind; and, being easily transferred by the imagination to indicate 
transports of vexation in inferior life, incur the risk of exciting 
emotions rather ludicrous than solemn.—“ Pray you avorp 17! 
—REFORM IT ALTOGETHER |” 

In tenderness, few actresses that we have seen have the 
power to be more interesting than Mrs. B. But the tenderness 
of different characters, or even of the same character inthe same 
play, will vary, and, according to circumstances require different 
modes and degrees of expression. Even connubial tenderness 
may be overdone. If “in the very torrent, tempest, and whirl- 
wind of passion,” Shakspeare, who knew more than all mankind 
of such things, says it is expedient for an actor to “acquire and 


beget a temperance” how much more so is it in the management 
of the milder and more delicate feelings of connubial affection. In 
the act of death, when the mind’s eye is supposed to be fixed en 
the obscure idea of the invisible world, the ligaments which tie 
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us to earthly objects are loosened, though rot entirely broken, 
and the most laudable of our worldly affections are overawed by 
a superior presencce. In Isabella, Mrs. Siddons seemed spiritual- 
ized, and even in the tenderness which the poet appoints her to 
disclose to her husband, contrived so to express herself, as if 
the solemn miseries of her condition rebuked her soul, for yield- 
ing even to that most amiable of worldly affections. - 

Another blemish in the deportment of Mrs. B. and one well 
worth her consideration and reforming, is in her walk. Of the 
measured step and affected strut of tragedy of old, there ex- 
ists not one more hearty contemner than ourselves. Yet the 
elevation of the tragic scene demands something in air, attitude, 
deportment and movement of every kind, a little raised above 
the usage of life—even of high life. Nothing can be more un- 
suitable to Melpomene than a short, patting step, and a celerity 
of motion. Sometimes Mrs. B. walked over the stage, and not 
unfrequently when there was no obvious cause for moving her 
ground at all, in a pace which for quickness and shortness 
‘would suffice for the bustling, hurried step of a chambermaid in 
comedy. Trivial as this may appear in recital, in action it hasa 
most injurious effect. It is so entirely contrasted to every other 
part of the tragic scene, so incongruous, so unsuitable that, like 
all other violent incongruities it has a tendency to excite ludi- 
crous ideas in the beholders. 

Having thus candidly and at once stated the whole that we 
could perceive exceptionable in Mrs. B. not only in [sabella, 
but through the whole of her tragic acting, we return to the 
more delightful task of awarding her the meed of genius. In 
many parts, even where her general excellence was a little im- 
paired by the defect alluded to, her reading, her utterance, and 
expression illustrated the author, and were an admirable com- 
ment on his words. Some passages were marked with distin- 
guished excellence. Such was her answer to Villeroy’s suit: 





Oh, I have heard all this 
But must no more—the charmer 1s no more 

My buried husband rises in the face 

Of my dear boy, and chides me for my stay. ° 


Canst thou forgive me, child” 
VOL. II. > aa 
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And again; in the third scene of the second act, when, in an- 
swer to a hint of Villeroy that she has it in her power to make 
a return for his generosity to her by marrying him, she says, 


* Buried and cold in my dear husband’s grave; 
And I should wrong the truth, myselfand you, 
To say that Ican ever love again. 

I owe this declaration to myself: 

But as a proof that I owe allto you, 

If, after what I have said, you can resolve 

To think me worth your love—Where am I going? 
You cannot think it—’tis impossible.” 


The break at “Where am I going,” and the return again 
to “ You cannot think it,” &c. were executed with great power 
and skill. The growth of Isabella’s despair in the fourth act was 
well managed, and her distraction in the fifth (with the de- 
ductions already made on account of overdoing) had sterling 
merit. In the second scene particularly, where she draws a 
dagger, and goes to the couch on which Biron sleeps, in order 
to stab him, she was peculiarly great and striking. She show- 
ed that she really felt, and was so deeply affecting, that we could 
not help regretting any little circumstance that detracted from 
such solid merit. 

In a word, her performance of Isabella convinced us that 
Mrs. Beaumont has talents, natural and acquired, to place her in 
a very high rank of her profession, provided she will but sedu- 
lously endeavour to get rid of the bad habits we have described; 
which, so long asthey remain, will effectually impede her march 
to fame, and if not soon removed, will become so inveterately 
rooted, that no human effort will be sufficient to dislodge them. 
What Macklin said to Henderson, may no less appropriately be 
said to this lady: “« When you have unlearned what you have al- 
ready learned, you may learn to become an excellent player.” 

We are sorry that it is not in our power to speak in terms of 
equal approbation when we follow Mrs. Beuamont from the tra- 
gedy to the afterpiece. In Roxalana she was the very reverse 
of what we should have expected from her. In truth she does 
not appear to us to understand the character. If she does, Mrs. 
Abineton and Mrs. Lyster (Miss Barsanti) the original Roxa- 
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lanas, knew nothing at all about it. It is a character, too, which 
may be more easily understood than most others; since it 
is essentially the same in the beautiful tale of MarmonTEL as in 
the little drama founded on it, and in the representation of the 
two ladies alluded to, the same as described by both writers. 
Playful, resolute, and, on the strength of her conscious good’ 
qualities, blunt, free of speech, voluble, and pleasantly flippant. 
But it is still the flippancy of the lady, easy in her manners, well 
bred, proud, and therefore undismayed even by a sovereign de- 
spot, whom she has no moral reason to respect. She therefore 
asserts her superiority over the sultan not only in her words 
but in her deportment and every action; so did Mrs. Abington. 
Mrs. Beaumont’s Roxalana partook more of the eastern dancer, 
and seemed rather like one that was brought in to divert the 
sultan by her drollery, than one asserting the privileges of a free 
woman, and bending him down to compliance by the superior 
elevation of her mind, as well as the superior playfulness of her 
wit. Her dress itself partook of this. She marked with unne- 
cessary emphasis some passages that trespass on propriety; and, 


in a word, overacted the character to an irksome degree, ren- 
dering it so coarse and rough to the sense, that, wishing much 
to see her often in characters that sit well upon her, we wish ne- 
ver again to see her in that of Roxalana. 


(To be continued. ) 








lr was intended te present our subscribers im the last 
number of the year, with a portrait and memoir of our re- 
speetable manager and friend, Mr. Warren, for which pur- 
pose he had obligitigly consented to aecommodate us with a 
loan of an excellent portrait painted by Sully. The picture 
was placed in the hands of an engraver, where it now lies. 
But on account of pre-engagement, which could not be post- 
poned, Mr. Edwin has been unable to accomplish the en- 
graving time enough for the publication of this number, 
which, as well as the last, has been postponed so long, that 
the editor would be ashamed to offer an apology for it, if he 
could not with truth say that the delay is to be aseribed 
solely to circumstances, not within his control. And he ear- 
nestly requests that the subscribers to the work will not do 
him the injustice to hold him responsible, or let him suffer 
either in their opinions, or otherwise, for a disappointment, 
which he has most poignantly lamented. 

The plate, which, in due course, should accompany this 
number, not being attainable in time, one in lieu of it shall 
be delivered with the next number, from which it may be 
transferred to this. ‘Thus our subscribers will be cntitled 
to two plates in the Mirror for January, 1814. 
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